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ATTENTION 


Oregon and Wash- 
ington Beekeepers. 





We are Northwestern agents, whole- 
sale and retail, for The A. I. Root Co., 
and carry a full line of their supplies. 

Secure quick delivery and low trans- 
portation charges by placing your or- 
der with us. If you are needing spe- 
cial goods get your specifications to us 
promptly, so we may have them in- 
cluded in our next car. 


Seeds, Bee-supplies, Poultry- 

supplies, Hose, Trees, Bulbs, 

Fertilizers, Spray Pumps, and 
Materials. 





Buell Lamberson’s Sons, 
180-182 Front St., Portland, Oregon, 


SS 








AKE your preparations for the coming 
M seasot irly. Ify re contemplating 
buvineg ur bee-su on, and be- 
fore the rush, do not fail to write us for prices, 
and get our 1)-page catalog full of information, 
etc. W Nhe A. I. Root Co.'s goods in 
car lots, and sell them at their factory prices. 
We make prompt shipments and secure low 
freight 1 s from this point. 
Our 1902 catalog will soon 


mailing. free for the asking. 


be ready for the 








JNO. NEBEL & SON, 
HIGH HILL, MO. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


FOR 1902. 


LL our goods are made by THE 

A. I. ROOT CO., and are the 

best made. The best hive for 
ComB Honey is the Danz. Give ita 
trial and be convinced—I did, and so 
have other prominent Kansas beemen. 
We handle supplies by the CARLOAD, 
and sell both WHOLESALE and RE- 
TAIL. <All parties intending to han- 
dle supplies for the trade should send 
us their bill, and make arrangements 
early. Our prices defy competition. 
Our goods defy competition. Our 
stock is complete. Send for catalog. 


ADDRESS 


Carl F, Buck, Augusta, Kansas, 
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Colorado Bee-keepers 


Get Our Prices Before Purchasing 
Elsewhere. We are Selling First- 
class Make of Goods at Lower 
Prices than the Cheaper Goods can 
be Purchased for. If Requiring 


Hives, Sections, Honey-extractors, 
Shipping-cases, Knives, Bee Smok- 
ers and Veils, Comb Foundation, 
or Any Thing else in the Line of 


Bee - keepers’ Supplies 


you should remember that 


The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
of Denver, Colorado, 


are headquarters for the State, and 
furnish local associations who can 
use as much as a carload at carload 
prices direct from the factory, or 
smaller lots from our well-furnish- 
ed warerooms in Denver, at prices 
that defy competition for equal 
uality of goods. We are agents 
or The A. I. Root Co.’s goods for 
Colorado, and want to hear from 
bee-keepers in need of supplies. 
We buy honey and wax. Let us 
hear from you. 
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GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.-All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs pays yen head even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, am»er, and dark; that is, 
there will be * Fancy White,” * No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


NEW YorK.—There is a steady but moderate de- 
mand for comb honey, and enough stock seems to be 
arriving to supply the demand. Prices remain as our 
previous quotations. Extracted honey is in fair de- 
mand, prices ruling from 5%c to 6c, according to the 
quality. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 

Dec. 24. Franklin and Varick Sts., New York. 





CHICAGO.—The honey market is of a slow nature, 
with little change in price of any of the grades. 
Choice grades of white comb honey, 144%@15; good 
to No _ 1, 13%@ 14; light amber, 124%@13; dark grades, 
including buckwheat, 10@12. Extracted white, 54%@7; 
amber, 54@5%; dark, 5@54%. The scale of prices va- 
rying according to flavor, body, and package. Bees- 
wax steady at 28. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Dec. 21. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





NEW YORK.—Comb and extracted honey market 
quiet. Quoting same as follows: Fancy white, 15@16; 
ANo 1 white, 14@15; No. 1 white, 18@14; No. 2, I@I12; 
fancy buckwheat, 10@11; No. 1 buckwheat, 10.@11; No. 
2 buckwheat, 9@10; white clover and basswood extract- 
ed, 64(@7 ; light amber, 6@6% ; amber and buckwheat, 
54%@6. Beeswax—fancy, 29@30; good average, 27@28. 
Market quiet. CHAS. ISRAEL & BrRos., 

Dec. 23. 486-490 Canal St., New York City, N. Y. 





DETROIT.—Fancy white comb honey, 15; No. 1, 
l4c; dark and amber, 11@18; extracted, white, 7@7% ; 
dark and amber, 5@6% ; beeswax, 26(@27. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 


Oct. 21. Bell Branch, Mich. 
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SCHENECTADY.—As is usually. thestase, weca hay ‘o \ 
ing a very quiet market after) the hofiduys, bye on 
look for greater activity soon,especialhy in buck at oo} 
extracted, which is really quite scarce.. No cihenge to 
note in prices of comb honey. % ~N 
CHas. McCuLLocH, <\"" 
1 Eagle St., Schenectady, NY 


) Ww ¢f. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, 10@12% ; ‘extracte I, 
water white, 5@6; light amber, 44%@o%; dark, PS if 
4%. Beeswax, 26@28 Odd lots are about’ Chkaned arp, 


prices stiffening in consequence i 
Dec. 17. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, Calif. 








WANTED.—Comb honey in Danz. sections. Write, 
stating quality and price. ; ; 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





WANTED.— Comb honey in any quantity. Please ad- 
vise what you have to offer. EVANS & TURNER, 
Town St, Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Il]. 


WANTED.—Honey; car lots or otherwise. Will send 
man to receive when sufficient amount to justify, and 
pay highest market price, spot cash. Address, stating 
quantity, quality, and price desired at your station. 

TuHOos. C. STANLEY & SON, Fairfield, Ill. 


We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


For SAaLtE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
2000 Ibs.or more. Wm. Morris, Las Animas, Col 


For SALE.—10,000 Ibs. light-amber alfalfa extracted 
honey in 75-lb. cans, at 5c a pound. | 
R. T. STINNETT, Mesilla Park, N. M. 





For SALE. Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. ; 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE—A quantity lot of well-ripened clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. B. WALKER, Clyde, Ill 








All sizes; some trained; first- 


1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 


free N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 


Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 
Orders filled promptly We have the best shippin 
facilities in the world You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 
Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Union Combination Saw (EX 











For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge- mouldin 
Beading. Full line FOO 
and HAND POWER machin- 
a Send for catalog A. 
ENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. 
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GRAND - CLUBBING - OFFERS. 


oat Magazines and Post Fountain Pen ost 
to the aiount cf $9.00 for $5.00. ‘ 











G.eanings in Bee Culture... 5 eabereswynesd-rns Sasser ke 

Review of Reviews * (new)... hese: e® revs eevachecsexs. DED v-e-dollar Magazines: 

BUCCERK...coccre- on shee. cebseeccsioeses.be-ssoves & OO S. S. Times. 

Bs MRO as ns ndanccessewcimeness-sos nando ereiere eoosres vos « 1 OO American Bov, 

Good Housekeeping... Suocssrsnedsonetemunbers! wo \-aosenis «i MOD The Household, 

Psst Fountain Pen... ..cceeeerecceee cen e eters eens eee 2 50 Good Housekeeping, 
9 00 ‘The Designer. 


A'‘l sent to one or separate addresses, one vear . 5 00 





READ EVERYTHING oN THS PAGE, _ Here are a few Special Combinations 



























‘SPECIAL COMBIN: TIONS. Regular Price. Our Price 
LEBEN TENE MUNN PRIENSEIML, «2005; 5p -saleogebnch-bisresen cas iudbuhiesianes- -) +7 ‘oanaibndpSopusseaeacbenescsensnsepebseenieest $2 00 $1 25 
Gleanings success and any ‘one of ' our ‘doliar? Mayasaes _— list above)... ‘ 3 00 I 75 
and any two of our dollar nagazises....... Spubeuseveesanaeenes 4 00 2 25 
oy ti and any three of our dollar nagazines . ieeueGadenekavenvocnks wnscekunraseenty 5 00 295 
: 3 and the Review of Reviews (new) aceciubes WidekebasbcbvencneSbcabees Baeusbene 4 50 2 25 
‘ and the Review of Reviews (old) .... pallchse neeuoadn pass bapsepeunvoeese 4 50 3 25 
? ps Ne OE ARRIETA D issincnnsesenedcensnsteccen coatpasssisesoseseesnce cncais 5 00 2 25 
; ” I ne RN NNN BN 5 sce cisniteicbocenwabis ss0ch0scbonsusisacdevencaseuseesen 5 00 3 25 
- : ROUSSE TEU BPE URTIEE DE RIREANIOS  iccccresessossvbeessss.--00 00:5 sscsaneeossisns 00 2 25 
. , Review of Reviews (new), and any one of our dollar magazines... 5 50 275 
ts NEN EE OG, PRINS, soesciWskiee ch keh snesicserscsocbeceran pessnccetayoubaserysccssecscases cess 6 00 3 00 
5 ‘ Review of Reviews (new), and S. S. Times.................-.00000seccce scenes 8 50 4 00 
; e North American Review (new), and Review of Reviews (new)..... 9 50 4 25 
Other Combinations can be made from the Table Below. Every order must include Gleanings. 
No .. * asceuts | No 2 *s cents. , No. 3 * 75 cents No. 4 * $1.00. No.5 * $1.25. 
roultry Keepei Uhio Farmer. | Rural N.-Yorker | American Gardening. Youths Compa'n 
Rel. Poultry Jour.) Practical * Nat’l] Stockman | Christian Herald (new sub. only.) 
Poultry Monthly. (American Boy. | and Farmer | *Review of Reviews 
4m Poultry Jour. | Farm Poultry. | Woman’s Home *Current Literattire. 
Poultry Topics. Farm Journald | Companion. | *N. E. Magazine. 
Farm and Home. years. S S Times. *Orders fo’ these three must be 
Farm & Fireside ‘The Household. Sor new subscribers. No. 6. $2.50 
Ag Epitomist. x00d Housekpg. | Country Gentleman, —_———— 
Prairie Farmer. The Designer. New or renewal not more than | Scientific Ameri- 
Green'sF't Grower three months in arrears. can. 
Am. Issue( Anti Sa- | Post Pen. 
loon I eague Organ 














* , hese prices are not the publishers’ prices for these papers, but ‘they are our r special reduced prices when 
.aken in connection with GLEANINGS. In many cases they are just one-half the regular rate. 


How to get the Price for any or all of the Papers Named Above: 


1. Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $1.00. 


2. If you want only one additional paper, add the price found in the top of the column 
in which that paper appears. 


3. If you want several papers in addition to Gleanings, each one may be had at the 
price named at the top of the column. For instance: Gleanings, S. S. Times, 
(3rd col.) and Rural New-Yorker (3rd col.), will cost you $2.50. 


You may select as many papers from each column as you wish. 

Every order sent us must include Gleanings. 

Foreign postage extra. 

We will send all papers or pen to one or separate addresses as desired. 


ee ee 


CONDITIONS.— Offers are subject to withdrawal at any time. Subscriptions to the 
Review of Reviews, Youth’s Companion, Current Literature, and N. KE. Magazine must 
be strictly new. Neither the Review of Reviews nor Post Fountain Pen will be 
sent in any combination amounting to less than $2.50 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, O. 














1902 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep'’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT Bus. Mgr. 
A. lL. BOYDEN, Sec. 





TERMS. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2 00; five years, $3 00, 7x advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply tothe United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like — may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. . 








Mr. A.1. Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For ——* of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
elt, address W. C. Tousey, D. P. A. Toledo, Ohio. 























THE HANDSOMEST CALENDAR 
of the season (in ten colors) six beau'iful heads on 
six sheets 10X12 inches), reproductions of paintings by 
Moran, issued by Genersl Passenger Department, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, will be sent 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. Address F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 





are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
ngora 0a S$ Prize stock: low price ; circular. 


Ep. W CoLeE & Co. Kenton, ©. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION! 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest.. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 10! Ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


BAAARAARAAARARARARARAAARAAAAARAZ AAARAAARARARAAARAAARAAARAAARARARAAARAAARAAAAAAA? NS 


Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, : Wisconsin. 


Syagnayasvs13 2049 AAA AABAAAAPRARRARRAMBARRAARAABAMABAIS 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-fongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


AANA 





Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws‘ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year Four apiaries. 
Queens bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 
Tested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $300 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 














quantities. 
Labels. 











I. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York City. 


1-1b. square jars, $5.00 per gross ; No. 25 jar, porce- 


a 
Hone 2 lain top, $6.00 per gross ; Nickel-cap jar, fancy, $5.50 
y jars. per gross. 


All are clear flint glass. Discount on 
We ship from New York City, N. Y. 


60 cts. per gross. A full line of Apiarian Supplies always in stock. 
Catalog free. . . Apiaries located at Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. 


I. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York City. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 
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G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS, 


Our new catalog, describing and listing the 
FINEST LINE OF BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN 








ois THE WORLD, will be ready about the first of ne 
the year. If you have not been receiving a 

Ke copy annually, send us your name and address xe 
and one will be mailed to you free. Prices 
will be same as last season with the exception xe 


of the narrow plain sections with no beeways, 
which will be 25 cts. per M less. 

















Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

AGENCIES: L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Fred W. Muth & Co., Southwest Corner 
Walnut & Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado 
Honey-producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; Grand Junction Fruit-growers’ Association, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Robert Halley, Montrose, Colorado ; Pierce Seed and Produce 
Company. Pueblo, Colo.: E. T. Abbott. St. Joseph. Missouri Special Southwestern Agent. 
Charles Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Illinois; F. C. Erkel, 515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Washington, Special Northwestern Agents. 
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3 BEE - SUPPLIES! «sew aso commuere sont te 
z 1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com 
> pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 
$ ROOT’S GOODS rounding ineribesten. 5. Wou save TIME 
$ AT and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 
> . shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
4 , . 
$ ROOT’S PRICES. facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
4 buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 
4 . . . 

snail : H catalog, which will b led f f 
$ C.H.W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 oes” a ne ee 
$ 2146-2148 Central Ave. 
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MEDINA is the name of the postoffice of 
the editor of Australian Bee-keepers’ Re- 
view—in honor of A. I. Root. [In behalf 
of A. I. Root, my father, I extend my most 
grateful acknowledgments.—Ep. ] 


THAT REPORT on p. 976, as there said, 
** does not prove that the gathering was in 
proportion to the length of tongue.’’ Nei- 
ther does it prove that zz general gathering 
is not in proportion to length of tongue, and 
especially to reach of tongue. 

J. W. ROUSE says in Progressive: ‘‘ We 
somewhat doubt if queen-bees can be made 
to hatch, at least in our climate and condi- 
tions, in less time than 15% days.’’ They 
do it here, friend Rouse. Suppose you try 
some eggs whose age you know for certain, 
have a queen reared from one of them iz a 
Jull colony, and then tell us just how long it 
takes. 

THE REPORT of the International bee con- 
vention held in Paris in 1900 is a volume of 
265 octavo pages. Our own Camille took a 
prominent part, and had a salvo of ap- 
plause upon first rising. Modestly he took 
that as honoring Charles Dadant, his fa- 
ther. [That is just like the younger Da- 
dant; and yet how many sons of their fa- 
thers but what would have taken the honor 
as meant for themselves?—Eb. | 


THE USE of carbolineum on hives is not 
encouraged in M/uenchener Bienenzeitung,on 
the ground that it affects the flavor of the 
honey. [Those who have tested the same 
preservative in this country have made a 
similar objection. About the only use we 
can make of it in bee culture is in applying 
it to bottom-boards or hive-stands. The 
very fact that railroad companies use it for 
ties goes to show that it must be a good 
preservative.—Ep. | 

THE LATEST uncapping-device recom- 





mended in foreign journals is a lamp such 
as gas-fitters use. 


It quickly melts the cap- 


pings so they shrink away to the cell wall, 
and no cappings need be strained out of the 
honey. Looks worth trying. [There may 
be something inthis. Yes, I know it would 
work; but would it not burn the wax, and 
so taint the honey? I should feel very sure 
it would.—Eb. | 

WE’VE BEEN promising ourselves great 
things if we could only control fertilization. 
Now comes Adrian Getaz, in American Bee 
Journal, indorsed by F. B. Simpson, in the 
Review, asking, ‘‘ If we could breed from 
an individual drone of our choice, how 
could we tell that this drone would give 
better workers than that one?’’ [That is 
true; but if we could somehow control the 
mating of our queens so that they would 
meet a drone from some choice colony, the 
chances would be that we could improve our 
stock.—Eb. | 


S. E. MILLER says, p. 974, ‘‘The adver- 
tiser has, of course, a right to say what he 
likes in the space which he pays for, pro- 
vided he uses no bad language.’’ My good 
friend of the floury name, I hardly think 
you meant just that. No advertiser has a 
right to say what is not ¢rwe. More than 
that, no publisher has a right to accept an 
advertisement, at any price, if he knows it 
to be untrue. [You are correct; and, how- 
ever imperfectly it may have been done in 
the past, we attempt to carry out that rule 
in GLEANINGS.—Eb. | 


IN SPITE of some sittings-down-upon I 
can not entirely get rid of the idea that mea- 
suring live tongues with a glossometer may 
be more satisfactory than measuring dead 
tongues with arule. The rule tells what a 
bee can do: does it tell what it wi// do? The 
glossometer tells what it wz// do, or, if you 
please, what it does do. [There may be 
something in this. Outward physical ap- 
pearance or measurements often give a 
wrong impression. A man may be six feet 
high, and one mass of muscles, apparently, 
but may be no match in strength for a short- 
er and lighter man.—Ep. ] 


YOU ARE RIGHT, Mr. Editor, in your de- 
fense of the mountains, p. 972, and I must 
confess that the credit side of their account 
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is the larger. We had a drouth here last 
summer that wecouldn’t fight, for no friend- 
ly mountain was nigh as a reservoir of 
moisture. The mountains make the drouth, 
but they are always ready to give back the 
moisture, with special advantages, as you 
mention. G. Stull, that brother-in-law of 
mine in whom your father was interested 
as the raiser of such fine strawberries, has 
gone to spend the winter in Phoenix, .Ariz.; 
that or death, said the dcctors; and it may 
be he will owe his life to those same moun- 
tains. My apologies herewith, Mr. Editor. 


AN INTERESTING table of tongue-mea- 
surements by Prof. Gillette is given in Am. 
Bee Journal. It seems there is no fixed re- 
lation between total length of tongue and 
tongue reach. In one lot of blacks the total 
length was uniformly .24 inch, while the 
tongue reach, instead of being uniform, va- 
ried from .16 to .19._ Bro. Doolittle, please 
give us tongue veach of those bees reported 
on p. 976. Prof. Gillette seems a bit sus- 
picious that bees get only pollen from red 
clover, seeing that the tubes measured from 
.34 to .37, while the greatest tongue reach 
he found was .23. But I think there has 
been much reliable testimony that red-clo- 
ver honey has been obtained. [See edito- 
rials elsewhere.—Eb. ] 


SPORTS OR FREAKS among animals have 
also been the basis of new types, although 
in animal life the new type may take long- 
er to establish than in plant life. But with 
the right kind of freak it doesn’t require a 
long lifetime with any thing which produces 
so many generations in a season as the bee. 
We are told that a single freak sheep prop- 
erly used produced an entirely new breed 
of sheep. A single freak queen ought in 
much less time produce a somewhat similar 
result. I don’t believe it will take any three 
lifetimes, nor any three years, to make a 
long stride ahead, if we all keep our eyes 
wide open for the right kind of sports, and 
then make the right useof them. [See ans- 
wer to another Straw in this issue.—Eb. | 


THAT TALL SECTION, p. 981, looks larger 
than the other, and it is larger—has 11 per 
cent more surface. Costs 11 per cent more 
for full foundation too. [Exactly. In one 
way it is larger, and in another it is not. 
In superficial surface or cappings of comb 
face, one has a larger area; in actual 
weight they are both the same. Now, the 
question is, ‘*‘ Would it cost any more to pro- 
duce one section than another?’’ So far as 
the wood of the sections is concerned, the 
two are the same price. If the tall one sells 
for one cent more, and the foundation in it 
costs 11 per cent more, there is still a large 
gain on the credit side for the box with the 
large surface. Assuming that the founda- 
tion costs 11 per cent more, then it would 
make, as I figure it, only 35 of one cent 
more; or a credit, assuming that the sec- 
tion brings one cent more on the market, of 
43 of a cent. Or, if it sold for two cents 
more in the open market, there would be a 
credit of 143 of acent. So, taking it allin 
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all, the mere difference in superficial sur- 
face of the foundation doesn’t cut any fig- 
ure.—Ep. | 

THERE YOU GO again, still on a side 
track, Mr. Editor, p. 971. Let’s get back 
on the main track and begin all over again. 
We were talking about the least that could 
be expected in the worst year, and I said I 
would be satisfied if I could be sure of at 
least $1 a colony. You ask if I have data 
handy. Yes, my worst year was an utter 
failure of the crop, and atonof granulated 
sugar fed. That was a good deal less than 
$1 a colony. Other years I’ve had more 
than $10 a colony, but that has nothing 
whatever to do with the case. Now let’s 
keep on the main track, and say whether 
you think it a conservative estimate to say 
that in any year the yield will never be less 
than $5 acolony. [Perhaps I have been 
on a side track. If so, I stand corrected. 
No, I don’t think we can go so far as to say 
that the income in any year will never be 
less than $5.00 a colony. What I had in 
mind was an average, taking in a period 
of ten or fifteen years.—En. | 


A WILD STATEMENT is going the rounds 
of the European bee-journals, the last one 
I’ve seen it in being Le Rucher Belge, a 
really excellent journal. In that it is said 
in all seriousness that Mr. Root, the well- 
known American bee-keeper, has succeeded 
in obtaining long-tongued bees of such ex- 
cellence that, notwithstanding the high 
price at which Mr. Root sells them, $200 
apiece, he has not been able to supply the 
demand, and has been obliged to start an 
additional queen-rearing establishment in 
Texas to help out! Now, I wonder how 
many of our foreign friends will make the 
proper correction by saying that The A. I. 
Root Co. merely valued ove queen (that was 
never offered for sale) at $200, and never 
sold a queen for more than $10.00. [It is 
evident that some of our friends across the 
water see through a glassdarkly. Thatis 
to say, they have acquired only a smatter- 
ing of English, and avery poor smattering 
at that, with the result that they do not 
read aright. Whew! if we could sell queens 
for $200 a piece, and not supply the demand, 
we would go out of the supply business in- 
stanter.—Ep. | 


A CORRESPONDENT who does not court 
publicity is very emphatic in the belief that 
‘* whenever and wherever you find extreme- 
ly light color, or more than the three bands, 
there is black blood every time.’’ Unrea- 
sonable as that may look, he seems to have 
some proof for his belief, and I must confess 
that, in the early years of Italianizing, 
while there was a constant tendency toward 
black blood there was also a tendency, 
more or less constant, toward lighter-color- 
ed queens. [A good many have not under- 
stood why we of the Root Co. have favored 
the importation of queens direct from Italy, 
arguing that home-bred American queens 
were better than the inferior-looking stock 
from Italy. The trouble with many of our 
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American queens is that they have had bred 
into them light color, and along with it 
some other undesirable traits. The queens 
from Italy direct have a certain fixed type— 
a fixity that has come about through centu- 
ries of environment in the one locality—the 
Mediterranean on one side and the Alps on 
the other. I do not wish to say any thing 
against American home-bred queens; but I 
do believe that we should use as a basis, or 
groundwork, for our improved Italian stock, 
queens direct from Italy.—Ep. ] 


YOu ASK ME, Mr. Editor, if I don’t think 
‘*it sounds better to say the sun se/s than 
sits,’’ p. 972. Mostassuredly. I am notin 
the habit of objecting to grammatical ex- 
pressions, and ‘‘ the sun sets ’’ is grammat- 
ical, supported by the dictionary. I was 
talking about w#grammatical expressions. 
Do you know of any grammar or dictionary 
that will support shook as an adjective or a 
participle? Do you know of any reputable 
writer, outside of the case to which I ob- 
jected, who has ever so used it? -Honor 
bright, yourself. [I am well aware the 
present usage and the dictionaries now au- 
thorize the transitive verb se¢ when apply- 
ing to the sun going below the horizon; but 
it is ungrammatical, just the same, or at 
least was in the early usage of the lan- 
guage, for you know you can not, grammat- 
ically speaking, se¢ down in a chair, but 
you may s7/. The point I tried to make 
was, that if you were going to reform what 
is strictly ungrammatical you ought to make 
war on those words and phrases that have 
crept into our language that are not gram- 
matical, strictly speaking, but which are 
now accepted as good usage.—ED. | 


C. P. DADANT gives this bright reply to 
those who say section honey is manufactur- 
ed by machinery: ‘‘If it were machine- 
made it would be all alike. There might 
be a dozen different patterns, but all made 
by the same pattern would be exactly alike. 
Now compare any number of sections; look 
at the position of the different pop-holes and 
other irregularities, and you will find that, 
like the leaves on a tree, although there is 
a general resemblance no two will ever be 
found exactly alike. Until you can find at 
least two sections exactly alike, please give 
the bees credit for their handiwork.’’ 
[This is a good point. It is an unanswer- 
able argument showing that comb honey is 
not manufactured, as has been so persist- 
ently stated in the newspapers. If dies 
could be made at all for molding the faces 
of the comb, they would be so very expen- 
sive that probably not more than one or two 
die-faces could be afforded ; and yet, as 
Dadant says, no two sections will ever be 
found exactly alike. Some may be similar, 
but just enough different to show that it is 
bee work and not man work. I suggest 
that those of our friends who are engaged 
in refuting these lies that are now being 
circulated broadcast use this argument of 
Mr. Dadant’s, as well as the other argu- 
ment of a $1000 reward for a single sample 
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of manufactured comb hoyey,that car hot 
be detected from the genuine.” Théxe two 
would afford good proof.}Eb. | Tha. + 


RATHER DISCOURAGING\ is the outhenk for - 
improvement according to,what i8said pe 
974. It is true that som&Anproveme to 
have required generations, as~thdh tigne : 
But there’s another side. Som’ of the im- 
provements have been compassed in a year. 
Within 12 miles of here lives a man who 
lately gave $1750 for a single carnation 
plant. It is hardly likely that a lifetime 
was spent on that plant. Agrippina is a 
rose of low growth. One day Rev. James 
Sprunt found a branch of an agrippina 
shooting away above the rest. That’s about 
all the time it took him to produce a new 
climbing rose, the James Sprunt. One day 
a white rose was found growing on a branch 
of the pink rose Catharine Mermet, and 
from this sport, as it is called, was at once 
established the beautiful white rose the 
Bride. Many other new varieties have 
come from sports. [You are right. The 
case of an insect and that of an animal, so 
far as the element of time is concerned, is 
not alike. Of queen-bees we may be able 
to get several generations in a season; of 
cattle, for example; not more than one in a 
year. Then itistrue that a ‘‘sport’’ some; 
times will reach away in beyond the charac- 
teristics of the parent stock.—Ep. | 


E. E. Hasty, in his delightful depart- 
ment in the American Bee Journal, ‘‘The 
Afterthought,’’ seems much pleased with 
Mr. A. D. D. Wood’s ‘‘infallible’’ plan of 
queen introduction, as follows: Remove the 
old queen, take out of the cage all the at- 
tendant workers, ‘‘and lift a frame from 
the hive and put into the cage from 15 to 20 
young bees from one hour to one-day old; 
being doubly sure there are no old bees put 
into the cage. Remove the cork or card: 
board, and in 24 to 48 hours the queen will 
be liberated and laying.’’ It will also 
work with any colony that has been queen- 
less not more than four days. [I believe 
there is a good deal in this. That man 
Hasty always did have an eye for the 
practical. It has been often said, with a 
good deal of truth, that the attendant bees 
with a queen are the ones that cause 
trouble in introduction. Some little time 
ago it was recommended to remove all such 
and then introduce. But Mr. Wood has 
gone one step further by putting young 
bees, that have the same scent as the col- 
ony, in with the queen. It certainly looks 
as if it were all right. Unfortunately the 
plan would not be one, however, that could 
be. used by beginners. They would not 
know how to get the bees out of the cage, 
and still keep the queen in; and much less 
would they be able, with their inexperienc- 
ed fingers, to pick up bees and cage them, 
even if they could always tell youny bees. 
So I suppose the directions that ordinarily 
go out with mailing-cages had better be 
left as they are. But the experienced bee- 
keeper, when he has a valuable queen to, 
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introduce, would do well to follow the Wood 
plan. I should not, however, consider it 
infallible, for I do not believe any method 
will ever be devised that would invariably 
introduce successfully queens to all kinds 
of colonies.—ED. | 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Concerning the adulteration of comb hon- 
ey, Mr. York well says: 


That may lie about the adulteration of comb hon- 
ey seems still to retain much vigor. Here is a sample 
a its cat like vitality : 

‘““On my vacation in Michigan last summer I got 
some reai honey—the real sweet kind, with a comb 
that chews up beeswaxy. It was so good that for three 
months after I came back I tried to get, in Chicago, 
some honey, but I could not find it. Of course, every 
grocery : store had what it said was strictly pure honey. 
in the nicest-looking combs — too nice looking ; it was 
plain that it was all manufactured. A few days ago 
my grocer told me he had some real honey this time. 
I was certain of that, too, as soon asI sawit. I have 
worked with bees and know the ear-marks of their 
handiwork, and that comb was just irregular enough, 
imperfect enough in places to fool me. I bought two 
pounds. And when I got it home and took a mouthful 
the honey was not very sweet—it was a poor grade of 
glucose ; ‘and the comb melted in my mouth—it was 
paraffine.”’ 

No fading away of vigor about that, is there? In- 
deed, it has gained a robustnes. that exceeds its for- 
mer self ; for in former stages it only claimed that a mi- 
nor part ‘of the comb honey in Chicago was adulterat- 
ed: now there is none of the genuine to be found in 
Chicago, although it be sought carefully for three 
months ! 

The amazing part about it is that this vigorous slan- 
der is not found in some obscure place, spoken by 
some ignoramus in the country grocery at the cross- 
roads, but it is an opinion delivered in all seriousness 
before a body of supposedly brainy men It isan ex- 
tract from a paper read by the proprietor of the Far m- 
er’s Cal/. at the annual meeting of the Nati nal Agri 
cultural Press League, and published in that sprightly 
periodical, Agricultural Advertising, published by 
Frank B | White Co. Mr. Frank B. White is weil 
known asa man of untarnished reputation, and the 
soul of honor Taken all together, after so many years 
of battling ihe a great wrong, bee-keepers may be 
excused for feeling just a little discouraged as to get- 
ting any thing like asemblance of justice. 

More may be said of this hereafter. 





These base falsehoods on the in-Stahl- 
ment plan seem to have originated from a 
party in Quincy, Ill., who had spraying- 
outfits for sale, and advertised them in the 
bee-journals. He advised spraying trees 
in bloom; and when he was debarred from 
further opportunity of doing evil he turned 
his guns on bee-keepers as above. That 
such ill-meaning men should be able to get 
a hearing before such a body of men leads 
one to think that the latter are not up to 
mediocrity in intelligence. 

Mr. E. T. Abbott, in the Busy Bee, han- 
dles this matter in a manner highly grati- 
fying. Here is one extract: 


Think of a man who knows enough to edit the 
Monthly Blatter, of Scrogsville, to say nothing of an 
up-to-date agricultural paper, getting off this stale, 
dead, rotten, and long since buried slanderon honey, 
before a lot of intelligent agricultural editors and pub’ 
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lishers. Why! the very thought of it should drive 
him to sack-cloth and ashes, and an abject apology to 
the whole bee fraternity. 


w 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 


Concerning Mr. Dzierzon’s connection 
with the invention of movable frames, Mr. 
A. Royds, of Soberton, England, says: 


The recent interesting articles by Mr. R. Ham'yn- 
Harris on the ‘‘ Biology of the Honey-bee”’ contain a 
reference to movable-frame hives in connection with 
the renowned name of Dzierzon that may be the cause 
of acertain degree of misconception. Very recently 
I had the privilege of reading Dzierzon’s work, “ Ra- 
tional Bee keeping,” in the translation published in 
1882 by Mr. C. N. Abbott, from the then latest German 
edition of 1878 by H. Dieck. The hives which Dzier- 
zon there describes and recommends are not in any 
correct sense movable-frame hives, but rather adapta- 
tions of the old bar hive which had been known in 
England since about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Although described as ‘‘movable,’’ the combs 
are not so in the sense now understood, as they had to 
be cut away from the sides of the hive before they 
could be taken out. Moreover, as the hives were made 
to open at the ends, it was possible to reach any inte- 
rior comb only by the formidable process of cuttin 
away all those in front of it. The feature, indee 
most likely to impress a present-day bee-keeper on 
reading the work is the utter lack of prescience ex- 
hibited by so skilled an apiarian and keen investigator 
as Dzierzon in regard to the use of both movable 
frames and comb foundation. The latter, in particu- 
lar, he dismisses as hardly worthy of practical consid. 
eration, while the former fare but little better at his 
hands. 

Iam not aware that he ever modified his views on 
these subjects ; but, as movab e frames had been per- 
fected by both Langstroth and Baron von Berlepsch 
some twenty-seven years prior to the date of the edi- 
tion I have referred to, it is clear that credit does not 
belong to Dzierzon in this connection. 
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THE TROUBLES OF A FOUL-BROOD INSPECTOR. 
New Laws Needed; War on Stationary Combs. 
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BY J. M. HAMBAUGH. 





This is said to be a progressive age; and 
I believe that, in the general acceptation of 
the term, it is true; but when I travel over 
our beautiful country, with its rich nectar- 
producing resources, and scan the very 
crude condition of a great many apiaries of 
San Diego Co., I feel very much like ques- 
tioning the truth of the above quotation. 
When I see so much of the go-as-you-please, 
haphazard, miscellaneous mixups of every 
description, it makes my heart fairly ache to 
realize the splendid opportunities being 
lost for the want of a little progress. In 
some instances we come to a progressive, 
wide-awake man, whose bees, hives, fix- 
tures, and general surroundings indicate 
an apiarist of culture. His hives, lids, 
platforms, brood-frames, etc., are of exact 
pattern. All combs are movable through- 
out his entire yard, and he takes pleasure 
in guiding the inspector in his work from 
hive to hive, for he readily understands 
that the work of the latter is chiefly in his 
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interest, and to guard against the possible 
danger of ‘‘foul brood and other infectious 
diseases.’’ His brother bee-keeper, but 
half a mile or so distant, however, is of 
the old primitive style. His bees ‘‘ work 
for nothing and board themselves,’’ and oc- 
cupy a deserted rock pile or isolated nook, 
and when the task of inspecting is under- 
taken, ‘‘ Oh, hokie! shade of our ances- 
tors!’’ Here is a problem that is not prob- 
lematic— combs crossed and _ re-crossed; 
right and left angles, half-moons, quarter 
cuts, and miscellaneous go-as-you-please 
brood-nest. 

Foul brood, black brood, and all the dis- 
eases known in the category can fester and 
thrive in these old non-movable-comb hives, 
so far as the efforts of the inspectors are 
concerned, from observations that can be 
gained in the brood-chamber, and so the 
non-progressive sSlipshod bee-keeper can 
thus hug an adder, not only to sting him- 
self, but also his neighbors, who are power- 
less to help themselves under existing con- 
ditions. 

Now, I am sure, brother bee-keepers, the 
picture is not overdrawn, and I look upon 
it as an absolute necessity in behalf of the 
best interest of the careless bee-keeper, as 
well as the protection of the progressive 
apiarist, to enact a State law making it 
obligatory on each and every bee-keeper to 
put his bees upon movable combs, so that 
they may be accessible for investigation and 
manipulation. It would be doing noone an 
injustice, but instituting a righteous defense 
against the common enemy to the bee-keep- 
ing fraternity, and raising the industry to 
a higher degree of progress. I 
also believe it very essential that 
a law be passed compelling any 
one, under penalty of a fine, to 
obtain a certificate from a law- 
fully appointed inspector, certi- 
fying that his or her bees are 
healthy, and free from all in- 
fectious diseases, before he can 
be at liberty to move them from 
one locality to another; and when 
bees are imported from an ad- 
joining State that has no laws of 
a like nature it should be the du- 
ty of the owner of said bees, un- 
der penalty of the law, to have at 
once said bees inspected. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I de- 
sire to hear from you and all 
others interested in the bee-keep- 
ping pursuit. If we desire to 
progress, and protect ourselves 
against impending foes, we cer- 
tainly should have laws that will 
defend us. It is said, ‘‘In coun- 
sel there is wisdom.’’ Now let 
us have the counsel. 

Richland, Cal. 


[I believe I saw more slipshod bee-keep- 
ing, go-as-you-please ‘‘any old way’’ 


methods in California than in any other 
State I ever visited. 


In saying this I do 
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not mean to convey the impression that there 
are no up-to-date bee-keepers using modern 
methods there. We see the two extremes— 
the best and the poorest. One reason of 
this is that, when the seasons are so won- 
derfully productive, those who have the idea 
that ‘‘bees work for nothing and board 
themselves’’ are anxious to get some of this 
honey that ‘‘rains down as free as water;’’ 
and they see no reason why they can not do 
as well as their neighbors, but they never 
do. 

Yes, in your State it would be a good 
idea to have a law to compel all persons 
who keep bees to put them in movable-frame 
hives; but such a law would hardly . be 
needed in other States.—ED. | 





RAMBLE 196. 


Foul Brood in California; Shaffner Bros.; E. R. 
Root’s Visit; Jouncers. 





BY RAMBLER. 





Foul-brood inspection is practiced to quite 
an extent in Central California. Every 
county that is noted for bee-keeping has its 
inspector. Mr. Bowen is inspector for Fres- 
no Co.; and when he has a real hard case 
of foul brood on hand he calls in the prom- 
inent bee-men of the vicinity and allows 
them to inspect with him; and, having their 
indorsement, he goes ahead to destroy. 
While Mr. Bowen is independent enough to 
take the most severe measures, these wit- 
nesses he calls in give him such a backing 
that there can be no cause for complaint. 





LOOKING FOR FOUL BROOD. 


There is, nevertheless, a faction of bee- 
keepers in the county who believe the dis- 
ease can be temporized with and eventually 
cured. Esq. Abbott is of this opinion, and 
he advises the quarantining of all foul- 
broody combs, extracting the honey and cut- 
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FIG. 1.—RAMBLER’S JOUNCER FOR CLEAN- 
ING SUPERS. 


ting out diseased cells until the disease is 
cured. The extensive bee-men believe in 
heroic methods, and they think that the es- 
quire might in time cure a colony of the 
disease; but the careless bee-keeper would 
not. Then there are a few instances where 
Mr. Bowen has been abused while in the 
performance of his duties, which, I suppose, 
is the common experience of foul-brood in- 
spectors.. There was a very bad case of 
foul brood in a small apiary of about 50 
colonies near Selma, and Mr. Bowen called 
in a few men, as usual, in order to make 
his authority stronger. Mr. Stearns had 
an idea, and a correct one, that the Ram- 
bler would like to be on the board, and, 
with that good team of his, he trotted me 
over to Selma. Mr. Bowen had a strong 
backing in the persons of Mr. Stearns with 
his many hundred colonies, and Mr. Payne 
with many hundreds. Then there were four 
or five besides, with a varying number of 
colonies and experience. Mr. Bowen was 
armed with gauntlet gloves, veils, smoker, 
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and several prodding-wires. These were 
sharp-pointed, and were distributed among 
the board of examiners. If an examiner 
found a suspicious portion of brood the 
prodder was used. After prodding around 
among the disease the prodder was prodded 
into the ground a few times to remove all 
danger from the germs getting from the 
prodder to the man and from the m:n to his 
own bees, and that was a wise provision on 
the part of Mr. Bowen. 

But the fun came in when we came across 
box hives with tops and bottoms more or 
less split, and nailed on with ten-penny 
nails. 

Well, that bottom had to come off, and a 
slice of comb cut out and examined; but I 
protested that a little piece of brood was 
not enough, when some of the movable-frame 
hives had been examined and condemned 
when only a cell or two of the disease had 
been found. What if acell or two should 
be hidden somewhere in that brood-nest? 
The board decided we could not tear all of 








FIG. 2.—RAMBLER’S JOUNCER AND HOW If 
GETS THE BEES. 
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the brood out without ruining the colony, 
therefore we passed it as good. I wish, 
however, to make a minority report that all 
such hives should be burned; for a bee- 
keeper who will tolerate such hives in his 
apiary ought to be burned—I mean the 
hive, of course, not the man. The photo 
shows the board at work, Mr. Payne point- 
ing his finger at that square hole in the top 
of a box hive, and the inspector holding a 
piece of comb that had to becut out. They 
are all deeply interested. 

Well, I am now about to leave Central 
California; and before doing so I wish to 
note the fact that E. R. Root halted from 
his mad 6000-mile (more or less) rush, and 
made Mr. McCubbin and myself a visit. I 
was at the station to welcome our distin- 
guished visitor; and of all the odd sorts 
that got off the train he was one of them. 
A big grip, three cameras, and a new-fan- 
gled tripod. Then our guest had been 
slinging ink at such a rate that his hands 
and face were more or less picturesque. 
Mr. McCubbin, with his old white horse, 
soon deposited him safely under his roof, 
where a scrubbing-up could be accomplish- 
ed. I well remember what Bro. Hutchin- 
son said about Editor Root and his affabil- 
ity as a leading characteristic; but there 
must bea mistake about it, for we found 
that his leading trait is the consumption of 
apricots. This excellent fruit was rich and 
ripe at that time; and every time a crate 
was placed in the room it would be emptied 
in no time. Mr. McCubbin informed me 
confidentially that he would keep ye editor 
supplied, even if it took a leg; and he was 
as good as his word. He always had a full 
crate to replace the empty one. Mr. McCub- 
bin is now planning to plant a large apri- 
cot-orchard. He reasons that, if all of the 
Roots are such lovers of apricots, he would 
prepare to supply them by the carload; so, 
look out, Rootville. 

I was greatly pestered by the editor’s 
persistent habit of snapping his three ko- 
daks at me. I am usually a sober fellow; 
but you must forgive me if I did smile a 
little while he was indulging in his habit. 

Well, we had a happy time, didn’t we, 
Mr. Editor? May your shadow never grow 
less. Remember, Mr. McCubbin will soon 
be raising apricots by the carload. 

But the best of friends must part, and our 
happy incidents must close. The scenes 
must shift, and I find myself again in love- 
ly Los Angeles. * 

The first consideration upon my return 
south was my own apiary. I had left it in 
charge of two young men, Arthur and Earl 
Shaffner. When we leave our goods and 
chattels in the hands of others it sometimes 
happens that said goods have a mysterious 
way of going to the bad; but I found the 
opposite condition in my apiary, and I could 
not help remarking, in Bible language, 


** Well done, gocd and faithful young men.’’ 
I predict that the brothers will step up 
higher in the bee business. 
the 


I regret that 
aforesaid editor did not take time to 
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make their acquaintance, and examine}a 
modern up-to-date apiary. = 

One of the chief up-to-date appliances in 
my apiary is known as a jouncer, and it 
receives the unqualified approval of the 
brothers. Some four or five years ago I de- 
scribed, with pen and pencil, my: first 
jouncer, aivd"it was a very crude affair com- 
pared. with the one in use at present. The 
photos show the device and how to use it. 
It will bé observed that it is made very 
strong, made mostly of tough fir, and put 
together with bolts, and a cloth tray is ad- 
justed under the hive to be jounced. When 
it is desired to jounce the bees from a super 
it is adjusted as in photo No. 1, and the 
whole jounced against the ground. The 
sudden jar, or a few of them, send the bees 


‘all into the tray. The latter can be remov- 


ed as shown in Fig. No. 2, and the bees 
dumped on the topof the frames of the colony. 
In order to cushion the lower ends of the 
corner posts of the jouncer they are cham- 
fered off to a point. As there are no stones 
in the apiary, when the jouncer strikes the 
ground the jounce is broken just enough to 
prevent the combs from breaking. Arthur 
Shaffner is operating the ‘‘masheen.’’ 
The benefits derived from this method of 
getting bees off the combs are all in the 
line of rapid manipulation. In the Amer. 
Bee Journal not many months ago, Mr. 
Davenport caught on tothis idea and ap- 
plied it to the common L. hive. The best 
success, however, is attained with a shal- 
low brood-chamber; and the only objection 
that the brothers and I have to it is, when 
there is much thin honey it slops out upon 
the bees; but, of course, it is best to wait 
until the honey is thick. It is very hard to 
make people believe that any new way is 
better than their way; but as my former 
good seed sown brought forth some good fe- 
sults, I sow again, and again watch fe- 
sults. Whether bee-keepers use the Ram- 
bler’s jouncer or not, I hope the bee-keepers 
will discard the old obsolete use of a brush. 
Bees can be shaken off the combs clean 
enough. In Central California but few 
brushes are used. 

I have great hopes for the shallow ex- 
tracting-super. Mr. Davenport says the 
jouncing principle is worth $50 a year'to 
him, even with the standard frames. Now, 
I would give $50 for a method that will en- 
able me to extract a whole shallow super 
without removing tne frames. Can it ever 
be done? is the query of the Rambler. 


{I agree with you most heartily that it is 
not wise to temporize with foul brood. Cut- 
ting out here and there diseased cells and 
quarantining certain combs and certain 
colonies is a very dangerous procedure, and 
should be condemned by all intelligent and 
progressive bee-keepers. But say, Ram- 
bler, Inspector Bowen should know that it 
is very dangerous to run those steel points 
down into the ground to disinfect them. He 
can not render them harmless by so doing. 
Any scientist who is at all familiar with 
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the transmission of disease through the me- 
dium of germs knows that nothing but actu- 
al boiling, or, better still, heating those 
points redhot, will render them safe to punch 
into healthy brood at another apiary. I am 
sure I am right in this, and therefore I 
most respectfully urge Mr. Bowen to dis- 
continue the practice or he will scatter the 
disease. My practice is to take a spear of 
grass, or, better, a wooden toothpick, and 
punch it into the suspected cell. After hav- 
ing used it I shove it into the comb and 
leave it there. Then I take a new pick for 
another colony. After that I wash my 
hands thoroughly. Inspectors should pro- 
vide themselves with a whole box of tooth- 
picks on their inspection tours. 

So you think, Rambler, I was fond of 
apricots, and I was. But now look here. 
Don’t you know I was trying toeat as many 
as you did, and couldn’t? Apricots—yes, I 
ate them wherever I could get them, all 
through Califoinia. Why, the dried fruit 
does not compare with the fresh. 

Yes, that jouncer is a capital device. I 
think so well of it I am going to have it 
shown in the next edition of the A BC of 
Bee Culture. On my recent trip I saw 
where it had been put to use, and I know 
what it can and will do. It is a great 
thing. Rambler should have a ‘‘ vote of 
thanks ”’ for giving to the general bee-keep- 
ing public so good an idea, even if he is 
mean enough to malign me about my weak- 
ness for apricots.—En. ] ; 














WINTERING BEES UNDER SNOW. 

**Good evening, Mr. Doolittle. I have 
been told that bees winter well under snow; 
and as we have an unusual amount of it for 
this time of the year (November 29) I thought 
I would run in a little while and see what 
you thought about the matter.’’ 

‘*Yes, we are having lots of snow, Mr. 
Brown—fully a foot on the level, I think, 
though the wind has so piled it up that it 
would be hard telling just how deep it is. 
How did you find the roads?’’ 

‘*Find them! I had hard work to get 
here at all. You remember that place up 
by Hemlock Hill? Well, the snow is fully 
six feet deep there, and I hear that the 
stage will not try to start at all to-morrow 
unless it stills down; and the snow is drift- 
ing over a part of my hives next the west 
side of the apiary, and that is the reason I 
came to see you.’’ 

‘* The question has been frequently asked 
in our bee-papers whether it was best to al- 
low the hives containing bees to drift under 
in winter, and some have talked of putting 
up a partial windbreak, to the end that the 
bees might be drifted under.’’ 
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‘* And what was the reply to these ques- 
tions?’’ 

‘* The reply has generally been, ‘ Yes, the 
more snow over the hives the better;’ but I 
do not indorse it.’’ 

ee Why? 99 

‘* Because my experience has been, where 
hives are covered with snow the bees inhab- 
iting them did not winter well. In fact, I 
believe that the bees are worse off where 
the hives are thus covered than they are 
where there is no snow about any part of 
the hive during the whole winter. But 
where the snow can come up to near the top 
of the brood-chamber, and no higher, it may 
possibly be a little help; but even then I 
would about as soon risk their safe winter- 
ing with no snow about them.’’ 

‘*This is rather unexpected talk. Can 
you give me something of your experience, 
so I can judge somewhat in the matter? ’”’ 

‘*T am always free to tell any thing I 
know that may be of help to any one. For 
the first few winters after commencing to 
keep bees I wintered all I had in the cellar, 
as the man from whom I bought my two 
first colonies wintered in the cellar. As 
there was only a small cellar under the 
house where I lived, and this mostly occu- 
pied with vegetables and things needed by 
the average family, it became crowded as 
the bees increased, until one winter they 
did not winter well, so I decided to winter 
on the summer stand thereafter all that the 
cellar would not hold without encroaching 
on the room needed in the same for family 
use. At this time I ran across a newly 
found bee-friend who swept the snow up 
around his hives as it fell, and the idea 
pleased me.’’ 

‘* What? Goto the trouble of sweeping 
snow around the hives? ’’ 

‘* Yes; it was only good exercise, you 
know, or at least that was the way he put 
it before me; and this exercise, even if it 
was called work, was much cheaper than 
it would be to build a cellar for the bees. 
And so I went to sweeping the snow as it 
fell around the bees, and by December 10th 
I had the hives all covered from sight. And 
let me tell you that the pyramids of white 
snow all over the bee-yard made a very 
picturesque view which was quite enchant- 
ing.’’ 

‘* Well, I should think it would. But did 
it stay so all winter? ’’ 

‘*No. At the end of a month we hada 
thaw; and when I went out to look at the 
hives I found that the warmth from the bees 
within had so thawed the snow that a cat 
or small dog could go all around between 
the hives and snow. This pleased me, 
and I said to myself, ‘ This is just the way 
to winter bees.’ On examination, however, 
I found that the bees were very uneasy, 
and, upon raising one corner of the quilt, 
were ready to fly out and perish on the 
snow instead of being quiet, as all good 
bees should be when not warm enough for 
them to fly.’’ 

‘* How did the matter come out?’’ 
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‘*The rest of the winter we had very lit- 
tle snow; and when spring fairly opened I 
found I had only 29 weak colonies out of the 
50 left out in the fall.’’ 

‘* This was a big loss.”’ 

‘Yes. But I thought that, had the snow 
remained on all winter, the loss would not 
have occurred, so I was anxious for the ‘next 
winter to come that I might try it over 
again. The next winter settled the matter, 
for this time we had snow to keep the hives 
covered from December to April. But in 
February there came a warm day and I 
shoveled out a part of the hives, those not 
drifted under too deep, and I found the 
bees in these colonies so loaded with excre- 
ment that many of them were unable to fly, 
while the inside of the hive smelled badly 
from its being soiled by bees which could 
not hold their feces any longer. Brood- 
rearing had also commenced to an extent 
usually found the latter part of April, and 
the vitality of the colonies seemed very 
much worn, while the greater part of the 
honey which they went into winter with 
was consumed. When the working season 
arrived I found that the larger part of the 
colonies were dead, and I was left with a 
few weak colonies, combs foul with excre- 
ment, and nearly destitute of honey, so I 
had nearly a total loss except the hives and 
combs.’’ 

‘*Did you try it again?’’ 

‘*No, not by the sweeping-up plan; but I 
have many times had colonies drift under 
when we had deep snows; and nearly al- 
ways, where a colony was drifted under so 
that the snow kept about the hive for six 
weeks to two months, there was more or 
less injury done. One year I had snow ten 
feet deep over a part of the hives, so that I 
lost track of several of them altogether, the 
wind bringing the snow from a peculiar di- 
rection, over and around a knoll. Of these 
colonies, not a single one was alive on the 
first day of the next May.’’ 

‘* This certainly has a bad look from your 
experience. How do you account for these 
losses ?’’ 

‘*The difficulty seems to be that, as soon 
as the hives are covered with snow, the 
pure air is cut off toa certain extent, which, 
combined with the warmth from the ground, 
and the snow not allowing that, and the 
warmth from the bees, to escape, makes the 
conditions so unusual that the bees become 
uneasy, break the cluster, go to breeding, 
consume an undue amount of stores, and 
die of diarrhea and exhausted vitality be- 
fore any of the brood, or brood of sufficient 
extent, emerges from the cells to take the 
place of the old bees which are premature- 
ly dying off under these conditions Young 
bees brought on the stage of action under 
such conditions do not seem to have the 
strength and vitality of those which emerge 
from the cells during September and Octo- 
ber.”’ 

‘*Then you would not advise leaving bees 
where they are liable to be drifted under 
snow during winter ?”’ 
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**No, not till I know what the result 
would be in my locality. Why I say this 
is, that some say they are successful in 
thus wintering, and I am bound to believe 
them. To know this result, without any 
great loss, I would try two or three colonies 
for a winter or two. If they winter well, you 
can safely try more; and when you are 
sure of the ground you are treading upon, 
then you can risk the whole apiary or re- 
ject the plan as the case may be. This is 
the only safe way to venture into any thing 
we are not conversant with.’’ 
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RENEWALS are coming in at a heavy rate, 
as well as new names. For all this we 
feel thankful. Our readers have noticed, 
perhaps, that we have been giving extra 
pages for several months, and from present 
indications we shall have to continue doing 
so for many months to come. 





WE have just been passing through an 
exceptionally cold snap of weather, the 
mercury playing down nearly to zero, and 
some of the time considerably below. For 
December it was the coldest on record for 
many years. It is now, the 28th, very 
warm, and muddy and sloppy. There was 
a peculiar satisfaction during the cold 
weather in thinking that we had so many 
of our bees indoors. 


E. R. ROOT’S LINE OF TRAVELS AND THE 
SCOPE OF THEIR INQUIRY AMONG THE , 
BEE-MEN OF THE WEST. 

SOME are now asking how long the 
write-up of my travels in the great West 
will last, as they desire to make their re- 
newals cover the entire period. The series, 
fully illustrated, will continue throughout 
the current year; and for the benefit of 
some who would like to know what territory 
they will take in, I will at this time give a 
brief outline of my itinerary. There will be 
one or two more articles on Arizona. Then 
we will skip over into Southern California. 
Two or three articles will cover the south- 
ern part of the State; two or three the 
Northern and Central parts; one or two in 
Oregon; two in Idaho; two or three in 
Utah; three or four in Western Colorado; 
two in the Eastern part of the State; then 
we will jump over into Iowa. Besides 
these, there will be special articles on the 
growing of alfalfa, irrigation of alfalfa, 
and irrigation in general. Then I will 
have something to say on reclaimed lands 
that again went back to deserts; of alkali 
lands and bad lands; of land speculators 
and their victims. My route throughout 
the West was aimed to take in some of the 
best bee country in the world—certainly in 
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the United States. I found bee paradises 
all along the route—some of them overstock- 
ed and others fine bee-ranges, but in which 
there were only a very few bees. 

Much of the country traversed was new, 
and just opening. Some places were veri- 
table deserts covered with sand and sage 
brush. In most of these State..and. govern- 
ment aid has been or soon will be secured, 
by which these waste lands are soon to be 
converted into luxuriant gardens and fruit- 
ranches. 


COMB-HONEY SLANDERS; THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE TO OUR RESCUE. 

THESE whopping big lies (I don’t know 
what else to call them) keep on going the 
rounds of the press, hashed and rehashed 
over and over in a way that is perfectly 
disgusting; and the worst of it is that some 
of the apparently reliable agricultural pa- 
pers are taking up the refrain—papers that 
ought to know better. The publisher of 
any sheet printing such stuff, without tak- 
ing pains to use a little common sense, or 
at least to investigate, ought to be bom- 
barded by bee-keepers everywhere with re- 
plies. 

As fast as these clippings have been sent 
in I have been answering them, using re- 
spectful and courteous language, stating 
the facts, but in such a a way that it will be 
easy for the editors to put in a retraction. 
The following is substantially the reply I 
have sent to many of the leading papers: 





Gentiemen:—In your issue for there appears 
an item to the effect that comb honey is manufactured: 
and that the combs were molded by machinery and 
filled with glucose. We assume, of couese, that you 
are honest in making the statement, and all we need 
to do is to give you facts on the other side. We en- 
close for your consideration an offer that we have had 
out for twenty years. The terms of it have been pub- 
lished in some of the large daily papers of the country, 
and we are sending out hundreds and thousands of 
them now. You can readily see that, if there were 
any truth in the canards now afloat in the press, there 
would be a chance for some one to make some money. 

We would call your attention to another fact; name- 
ly, if combs were molded on dies they would all look 
alike. If you will take the pains to look at the comb 
honey for sale on the market you will see that they 
are very dissimilar in appearance. 

Hw» ping that you will give this matter your kind at- 
tention, and help us to rectify the great wrong that is 
now being perpetrated upon thousands and thous inds 
of honest bee-keepers, whose product is now placed 
under the ban of suspicion, we remain 

Very resp'y yours, 








P. S.—Kindly send us a marked copy’ of your cor- 
rected reply, if youcan see your way clear to make 
such correction. 

But as one always has more influence in 
his own locality, I suggest, yes, urge, that 
every bee-keeper finding his business slan- 
dered, and his reputation assailed, send to 
the papers publishing such matter a re- 
spectful and gentlemanly reply, something 
in the nature of what I have given above. 
Or, better still, write out your answer, get 
some one to copy it on a typewriter (be- 
cause editors take more kindly to type-writ- 
ten matter), and take it personally to the 


publisher, explaining that your business 
has been damaged, and as a personal favor 
you hope he will publish the correction. 
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Nov. 28 the Chicago Chronicle published 
one of the worst slanders on the honey bus- 
iness I have seen. It was to the effect that 
bee-keepers fhemselves were implicated in 
this manufacturing business, and therefore 
did not like to have the matter exposed. I 
sat down and wrote as nice a reply to that 
paper as I knew how, and a few days later 
L had the gratification of reading in their 
columns my letter zz full. The Chicago 
Chronicle is a paper of great influence, and 
it is to be hoped that the correction will be 
seen by aS many as saw the slanderous 
statement. 

The Ottumwa Courier, published at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, published the usual Jones 
comb-honey canard. The clipping was 
sent me, and I replied, substantially as I 
have given it above in the dummy letter, 
and later on I had the satisfaction of seeing 
in that paper a half-column retraction. It 
seems the editor of that paper, after receiv- 
ing my letter, wrote to headquarters, the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
asking if it were possible to manufacture 
comb honey, etc. The Department very 
promptly replied in a long letter, over the 
signature of Prof. Frank Benton. In this 
letter the entomologist showed how impossi- 
ble it was to manufacture the comb and fill 
it with glucose, and then stated that $1000 
had been offered for a single sample of 
adulterated comb honey for a period of 
many years, without a taker. 

This coming as it does from the Govern- 
ment of the United States bearing the De- 
partment seal will have great weight, and 
I suggest that those who answer these ca- 
nards about honey always incorporate in 
their replies the statement that the Depart- 
ment has denied in toto the foolish stuff 
that has been going the rounds of the papers. 

Now, then, all this talk about adultera- 
tion will:do no good unless our friends — 
that is, our subscribers—take the pains to 
answer these canards ¢hemselves. Those 
who write for farm papers on bee topics 
are especially requested to help turn the 
tide the other way. 

Editor Abbott, of the J/odern Farm and 
Busy Bee, and Editor York, of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, are doing some splendid 
work; but don’t, don’¢ expect the editors of 
the bee-papers to do the whole of it. Roll 
up your sleeves and dip down deep into 
your ink-wells. And while you are writ- 
ing, use the most respectful language you 
know how to command. If, for instance, 
you call them silly, fools, liars, etc., you 
will accomplish nothing. 

A SUIT FOR CRIMINAL LIBEL. 

Later.— Since writing the foregoing we 
have received a copy of a daily paper, the 
name of which we will not mention for the 
present, that actually goes so far as to say 
the Root people, and E. R. Root in particu- 
lar, are engaged in the business of putting 
out bogus comb honey filled with glucose, 
and that we ought to be brought before the 
Grand Jury for violation of the pure-food 
law. 
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We have put the matter in the hands of 
our attorney, for we think it is high time to 
make an object-lesson. Our own name, as 
well as that of bee-keepers as a whole, 
needs to be protected, and it will be, too. 
We expect to begin both a civil and crimi- 
nal action. 


PROF. GILLETTE’S MEASUREMENTS OF BEES’ 
TONGUES; SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 
Ar the last session of the Colorado State 

Bee-keepers’ Association, at Denver, Prof. 

C. P. Gillette, an able scientist and a care- 

ful and conscientious investigator, read an 

exceedingly interesting and valuable paper 
on bees’ tongues and the measurements that 
he has been making during the past sum- 
mer, and the same is now published in the 

Amer. Bee Journal. ‘** Toa student of bi- 

ology,’’ he says, ‘‘ particularly if he be an 

entomologist, the idea of a long-tongued 
race of honey-bees coming quickly into ex- 
istence seems extremely improbable. 

Nature has been breeding this tongue toa 

standard length for so long a time that it 

is not likely to vary rapidly under artifi- 
cial selection where parentage can be con- 
trolled on one side only.’’ He took ‘‘ no in- 
terest in the matter when it was first agi- 
tated. Finally so many bee-keepers of 
known honesty and sincerity of*purpose be- 
gan to advocate breeding for long-tongued 
bees, and to advertise such bees for sale, 
that it seemed necessary that some one hav- 
ing the facilities and the necessary train- 

. ing should make a careful study of the sub- 
ject and report the results,’’ and he accord- 

ingly went to work. 

‘or some time back he has been gather- 
ing specimens of blacks, of Italians, of 
Cyprians, Carniolans, and of Apis dorsata; 
but before giving his measurements he very 
properly draws a_ distinction between 
tongue veach and tongue /ength; and then 
he goes on to say that -he believes ‘‘ for 
practical purposes it may be always con- 
sidered true that the bee with the longest 
tongue has the longest possible tongue 
reach. a ‘*In my first measure- 
ments,’’ he adds, ** tongue length only was 
taken into account; but in the later ones, 
the tongue seach, so near as I could mea- 
sure, was also recorded; and an examination 
of the figures in the following table will 
show a far greater variation in the latter 
measurement than in the former.’’ 

Next he describ s the various agents that 
were used to kill the bees. Chloroform, al- 
cohol, formalin, cyanide of potassium, and 
boiling water were all tried; but the last 
named was found to be the most satisfacto- 
ry. In Prof. Gillette’s table I find the whole 
tongue length of Italians averages, in hun- 
dredths of an inch, a trifle over .25. The 
average length of the ligula only was about 
.1644. In the matter of tongue reach he 
found considerable variation—that is, the 
distance that the bee can reach into a flow- 
er-tube, measuring from the end of the 
tongue up to the point where the tongue 
comes out of the jaws. The longest tongue 
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reach of those Italians already referred to 
was .22, while the shortest was .15. The 
variation in the tongue reach as shown in 
Prof. Gillette’s table corresponds very close- 
ly with a similar set of measurements that 
we made here in Medina, and the variation 
is considerable. We never measured total 
tongue length, or length of ligula, for the 
simple reason that we did not have proper 
facilities for dissecting the bees; and, more- 
over, we felt that it was not length of the 
whole tongue but length of reach that was 
the important point to know. 

Another interesting fact developed by the 
table is that Cyprians furnished by Frank 
Benton showed a greater tongue length and 
a greater tongue reach than the Italians. 
The average tongue length for Cyprians 
was something over .26, while the longest 
tongue reach was .23, and the shortest .19. 

Carniolans, also from Frank Benton, 
showed a tongue reach and a tongue length 
corresponding very closely to the Italians; 
while the same measurements for black bees 
dropped down about a hundredth of an inch 
for a total tongue length, while the tongue 
reach itself of these same black bees fell 
considerably short of the Italians clear 
through. The longest of the Italians was 
.22, and of the blacks .19. 

Another ‘striking fact is that both the to- 
tal tongue reach and tongue length of the 
Apis dorsata is nowise in excess of similar 
measurements for Italians. Indeed, the 
tongue rvéach itself is not so great. From 
this it would appear that, if these measure- 
ments are relatively correct, we should not, 
as has been supposed, by importing these 
bees secure greater length of tongues, nor 
would there be any direct advantage in the 
matter of fertilizing certain flora having 
flower-tubes so deep they can not be reach- 
ed by the common bee, Apis mellifica. 

But the figures showing tongue /ength of 
bumble-bees is in somewhat striking con- 
trast to those showing the measurements of 
the other bees. While the longest tongue 
length of Italians is .26, the longest of the 
Cyprians .27, Carniolans .26, and of blacks 
.25, the bumble-bees show a maximum 
length of .58 and .50 as the average, with 
a minimum of .45. Apparently the tongue 
length of bumble-bees varies considerably. 
This might be accounted for by the differ- 
ence in age of the bumble-bees measured. 
It will be remembered that the bees of Apis 
mellifica, when a week old, are as large as 
they ever will be, while those of the 4om- 
bus vary in size considerably, according to 
age. 

"i commenting on his table Prof. Gillette 
says, ‘‘ The extreme variation in tongue 
length in Italians was but .02 of an inch. 
It was the same with the Cyprians, and 
was but .01% with the blacks. The aver- 
age tongue length with the Italians exceeds 
the average of ‘the blacks by only .014; and 
the Cyprians’ tongues exceed the Italians’ 
by .0065. An examination of the table will 
show eight lots of Italian bees with an 
average tongue length exceeding that of the 
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best lot of long-tongued bees. I shall have 
to conclude that, so far as my study of the 
subject has gone, there has been no indica- 
tion of any strain of the common honey-bee, 
Apis mellifica, worthy of the distinction 
long tongue; and if any of the bees exam- 
ined are worthy of such a name it is the 
Cyprians. I have received bees from 
colonies that were said to work freely on 
red clover, and along with them bees from 
other colonies in the same apiary that were 
said of to work on red clover, and I have 
been unable to find any difference in the 
tongue lengths in favor of the clover work- 
ers.’”’ 

In concluding, Prof. Gillette says: 

I do not wish to carry the impression that I think it 
would not be to the advantage of a honey-bee to have 
an increased tongue length, but I can hardly under- 
stard how the addition of one or two hundredths of 
an inch is going to help very much to gather honey 
from red clover The length of the corolla - tube 
through which the tongue must reach, in the heads of 
red clover that I have examined, have varied between 
34 and .37 of an inch. The extreme reach of the 
tongue beyond the mandibles in any bees I have mea- 
sured has been 23 of an inch. It makes me wonder 
if it is possible that those whothink bees have gather- 
ed honey from red clover can be mistaken, and that 
they visit the blossoms of this plant for pollen only. 
This is only a suggestion, but some one who has the 
opportunity should settle it for a certainty. 


In regard to this last, I feel that Prof. 
Gillette has gathered a wrong impression, 
and certainly wrong in supposing that pol- 
len may be the only thing: sought by the 
bees. The red-clover corolla-tubes grown 
throughout the East, as I have measured 
them, in hundredths of an inch, vary all 
the way from .12 to .36 or .37 in length, the 
depth increasing from the outside to the cen- 
ter. In the rain-belt, at least, I am sure I 
am right for these measurements. What 
they may be in Colorado I am not able to 
say. As nearly as I can estimate, half of 
the tubes in an ordinary head of red clover 
come within the range of .20 and .22; so 
that the bees that have a tongue reach, no 
matter what their tongue /ength may be, 
will be able to gather from half of the tubes; 
and probably half of all the nectar in the 
head, as they get some out of the long tubes. 
That there is honey in these tubes is well 
known, a fact which can be easily demon- 
strated. All one has to do is to pull the 
tubes at the right season of the year, 
squeeze one between the thumb and finger, 
and a good-sized drop of nectar will issue 
from the end. Nay, I have gone further. 
I have watched bees working on red clover, 
and I have repeatedly seen them extract all 
the nectar out of the shallow tubes, and 
draw it down in the long tubes to a point 
just equal to their reach. While the bees 
do, of course, gather some pollen from red 
clover, yet I think the fact is demonstrated 
beyond doubt that tons and tons of such 
honey is gathered, because there are times 
when nothing else is in bloom, and the bees 
will store in sections quantities of honey 
that tastes very much like the bumble-bee 
honey of our boyhood days. On all other 
points I believe the professor’s conclusions 
are mainly correct, except that some bees 
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have greater reaching powers, probably, 
than actual measurements will show. His 
tables show a variation in tongue reach in 
Italians from .15 to .22. It will be noticed 
that he says he had measured the tongues 
from red-clover bees, and also the tongues 
of those that were said of to work on that 
plant, and that he was ‘‘ unable to find any 
difference in fongue length in favor of the 
clover workers.’’ The italics in this case 
are mine. It would be interesting in this 
connection to know whether those same bees 
showed a difference in tongue reach; for, 
as the professor has very properly shown, 
there is a difference in tongue reach and 
tongue length, and the variation of the for- 
mer is much greater than the latter. 

It has been shown—indeed, I believe it is 
generally admitted—that some bees will 
gather much more honey from red clover 
than others. Whether there is a physical 
difference between them has not been prov- 
en so far; and, to speak frankly, it looks 
now as if tongue /ength certainly has noth- 
ing to do with it. Whether tongue reach 
has or not, will have to be determined by 
means of much more perfect glossometers 
than have yet been devised. I say glossum- 
eters, because I am convinced that the rule 
plan of measuring (which I have hitherto 
advocated) is not altogether reliable. It 
gives an idea, but does not show, as Dr. 
Miller says in Stray Straws in this issue, 
what the bees wi// or can actually reach 
when alive. 

I have had much to do in stimulating a 
demand for red-clover bees. My idea all 
along has been to develop a race that would 
be better workers. The mere question of 
tongue length was an incident and not an 
important part of the problem, as will be 
evidenced by the fact that we of the Root 
Co. never advertised long-tongued bees ex- 
cept once, and immediately withdrew that 
advertisement. Our advertising, with this 
exception, has referred to red clover because 
we were sure that we had a strain that dis- 
tinguished itself away beyond any thing 
else we ever tried, and because we were 
also sure that some of the daughters from 
those same mothers had done equally well. 
We purposely did not emphasize long 
tongues in our advertisements, for the value 
of that organ, whether long or short, we 
felt had not at that time been determined. 
Editorially in GLEANINGS for last April, 
page 296, I called particular attention to 
this, and again at other times. 

I wish to say this in justice to those who 
have advertised long tongues: The queens 
they have sold have, so far as I know, been 
red-clover stock, and the tongues were only 
an incident, or supposed to be such. So 
sure have our friends been that long tongues 
were part and parcel of red-clover-gather- 
ing qualities, that they have in some cases 
made mere measurement predominant in- 
stead of some other quality unknown and 
yet contributing to the peculiar energy 
which was shown when red clover was in 
bloom. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The Celebrated Tree Cacti of Arizena; the Cactus 
as a Honey-plant; the Growing of Alfaifa Hay; 
how it is Stacked Up. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 


In our last issue I spoke of the fact that 
Mr. W. L. Chambers, the ‘‘big: little bee- 
keeper,’’ had come after me with his little 
trotter and light buggy, both of which had 
been purchased with the proceeds of honey 
sales. We had planned to drive to Phoenix, 
and in doing so we had to pass by a cactus 
forest, perhaps the most remarkable in the 
world, on the main road leading from Tempe 
to Phoenix. As we 
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In Figs. 1 and 2 it wilt be&Seeri\ that the 
bark or outer coating hag,been broken aWay. r 
A closer view shows a raggedyeork-HRe cell-: 
ular substance in the cénter. I front éf/ 
the magnificent specimen in? Big. 2 spam 4 
Mr. Chambers. If we figure that he-7s 5 
feet 7 inches, then this cactus is somewhere 
about 30 feet high, and the two smaller ones 
are about 18. Again, comparing the famil- 
iar object—a man—with the cactus we find 
that the latter specimen in Fig. 2 is about 
18 inches through. Others that I saw were 
about 20 inches. 

In Fig. 3 we have a general view of the 
whole forest of tree cacti. Over in the dis- 
tance will be seen the mountains near which 
orange-growing, I was told, was possible. 

The broad expanse 





came up alongside of 
these magnificent 
specimens of tree 
cacti, monarchs of 
their kind, I could not 
help thinking of my 
old boyhood days at 
school when I was 
studying georraphy, 
how I used to look at 
the pictures of these 
giant cacti, or what 
seemed to me to be 
very funny trees then, 
and whether or not 
I should ever see the 
real thing. I asked 
Mr. Chambers to 
drive up near some 
of them while I with 
my little pocket ko- 
dak would take ina 
more permanent re- 
minder of them, and 
here are some of the 
** shots. ’”’ 

Fig. 1 is a good 
specimen of the giant 
tree cacti, and the 
aforesaid horse and 
buggy. Something of 
an idea of its size 
may be gathered by 
the height of the ve- 








of country shown in 
this general view is 
a perfect desert. 
Nothing will thrive 
there but these cacti; 
a peculiar kind of 
thistle, or what seem- 
ed to be such to me, 
and the ever present 
sage brush; and yet, 
on the other side of 
the road were beauti- 
ful market gardens 
and fields of alfalfa. 
Why this difference? 
you ask. The one can 
be irrigated, and the 
other can not; and I 
hope it never can, be- 
cause this desert has 
some attraction just 
as nature left it, and 
man should not be al- 
lowed to desecrate it. 

As Iwas going out 
over the barren side 
I was particularly 
cautioned by Mr. 
Chambers about run- 
ning across a rattle- 
snake or a ‘‘gilamon- 
ster.”’ I took the 
hint, walking care- 
fully, and keeping a 








hicle close beside it. 
As nearly as I can 
figure from a com- 
parison of heights, 
this specimen is about 40 feet high. On 
the top of these cacti (see Figs. 1 and 2) will 
be seen small objects. They are nothing 
more nor less than beautiful blossoms that 
yield copiously a rich thick nectar. Quite 
a little swarm of bees will hover around 
them,* for all a bee has todo is todip down 
into one of the great big cups, and drink 
and drink to its fill. Then it flutters off, 
scarcely able to fly, while the others are 
gorging themselves only to go back home in 
a lazy uncertain flight. 


RIG. 1: 





* They were thick around them when the photos 
were taken; but on account of their small size, of 
course they do not show. 


A GIANT TREE CACTUS, AS FOUND 
IN ARIZONA. 





respectable distance 
from any of the sage 
brushes under which 
these reptiles would 
be likely to coil and ‘‘ strike.’’ Every now 
and then there would be the mound of a 
prairie-dog. If we kept still long enough 
these little animals would come out and ut- 
ter their protest in a series of vigorous little 
barks. Once ina while a genuine jack-rab- 
bit would start up and speed across the 
sandy waste, and such _ ornery-looking 
things! Such legs and such ears!—so long 
and ungainly that the animals were origi- 
nally named ‘‘jackass’’ rabbit, subsequent- 
ly shortened to ‘‘jack-rabbit.’’ So large is 
the animal as a whole that the first time I 
saw one as it sped through the bushes I 
concluded it must be either a small deer 
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FIG. 2.--A DESERT 
MR. W. L. 


or a coyote. But, to return to the cacti. 
This forest, as shown in Fig. 3, is prob- 
ably the largest, both in the number of 
trees and in its general size, of any in the 
world. There seems to be no apparent ef- 
fort topreserve these magnificent specimens. 
They are mutilated by curio-seekers tearing 
off a piece of the bark. Fig. 1 shows how 
the trunk of one specimen has been injured. 
Then, as if the work of civilized man was 





HONEY-PLANT. A GIANT TREE 
CHAMBERS IN 











CACTUS. 
FRONT. 


not enough,jthe Indians mutilate them with 
their bad aim, throwing stones to knock 
down the fruit that develops from the flow- 
ers, of which the bees are so fond. Indeed, 
there is no way by which this fruit can be 
gotten but by pelting it down. Taking it 
all in all, it seems too bad that the general 
government is not taking more active mea- 
sures to preserve such magnificent speci- 
mens of cacti—specimens that take years 
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to grow, and that landscape gardeners in 
the Eastern cities would pay thousands of 
dollars for if they could only cultivate them. 

Speaking about the fruit of the tree cac- 
tus reminds me that no one but an Indian 
can eat it. It affects white men very se- 
riously, and some have been known to die 





FIG. 3.—-rHE CELEBRATED FOREST 
LEADING FROM TEMPE 














OF GIANT CACTI ON THE ROAD 


TO PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


from it; for it has a beautiful flavor, and 
therein lies the danger. Before civilization 
had encroached on either side of this mag- 
nificent forest of cacti, the Indians were in 
the habit of getting water from them. 
There is a trick about it that they alone 
understand; and although the water, I am 
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told, is somewhat brackish, yet to one al- 
most dying of thirst I suppose it has all 
the freshness of the delightful cool springs 
that we knew in our childhood days. 

After I had snapped the kodak right and 
left, I got into the buggy again; but as I 
did so I turned back lingering eyes, think- 
ing that perhaps it might be many a year 
(and possibly never) before I should see the 
remarkable sight again. 


GROWING ALFALFA. 

To me, one of the most interesting devel- 
opments throughout the arid regions of the 
West was the growing of alfalfa. Almost 
no other hay will grow inthose hot irrigated 
districts, and yet this thrives wonderfully. 
A hot dry climate and moist roots give us a 
fodder that, for fattening cattle, and making 
them grow s/eek and handsome, beats any 
thing else I ever saw. For work horses it 
is not quite the equal of timothy or oats; 
but as almost nothing else is to be had, ex- 
cept at considerable expense, farm horses 
are able to do a big day’s work on it, so I 
was told. 

When Mr. Chambers and I were driving 
by one of his apiaries we came across a 
field of alfalfa that had reached its per- 
fection of growth. It was in the height of 
bloom, and the beautiful violet blossoms, 
and the hum of the bees, made a combina- 
tion alike pleasant to sight and hearing. 
I attempted to take a photo of it, but the re- 
sult was very disappointing. However, I 
will show it to you as it is. If you were 
standing out in the field the tips would 
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FIG. 6.—METHOD OF STACKING ALFALFA HAY. 


5.—-DRIVEWAY TO THE BROMELL 


BROTHERS’ HOME. 


reach very nearly up to your chest; 
for, as I have before explained, 
alfalfa grows in Arizona, especial- 
ly in that section, as it does no- 
where else. 

But one of the novelties to me 
was the mode of harvesting this 
crop. It is cut with mowers as we 
cut hay in the East: but instead of 
being put into barns it is always 
put up outdoors in stacks, giant in 
size as compared with the little 
mounds of hay in the rain-belt. 
Some of these great masses of al- 
falfa hay, I should judge, were 60 
feet long and 25 wide. Instead of 
pitching the hay from a wagon with 
a pitchfork on to the stack in the 
good old-fashioned way, it is car- 
ried up by a simple piece of mechan- 
ism. But before I show you this 
machine let me give you a view of 
a little driveway approaching the 
fine residence of some of our bee- 
keeping friends, the Bromell Broth- 
ers. They are located near Phoenix; 
and the house, a new one nearly 
finished, was at the end of a beauti- 
ful drive bordered on either side 
by palms, cacti, cottonwoods, and 
other growths peculiar to that 
climate. And such palms! Many 
a millionaire, or even one in less 
comfortable circumstances, would 
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give much for a single specimen of what 
grows in Arizona as free as ragweeds in 
the East. I attempted to take a photo, but 
this, too, is disappointing. However, I 
show you the result. The palms show very 
indistinctly; but one can get some faint im- 
pression of the approach to the Bromell 
Brothers’ home. 

Well, on arriving there I found them in 
the rear, stacking hay. A sister, Miss 
Alice Bromell was driving the horse while 
the boys, Albert and Fred, were attending 
the stacker. Miss Alice, evidently fearing 
I might show her up in GLEANINGS, disap- 
peared, for I had my kodak in hand, and 
probably looked as if I might do some ko- 
daking before I left the premises. The ap- 
pearance did not belie the intent. The 
sight was so novel and interesting that I 
proposed to take in some permanent re- 
minder of how farming is carried on in Ar- 
izona, and I did, and luckily for Miss Bro- 
mell. The alfalfa hay on the wagon is sta- 
tioned near the stacker, or what we might 
call a light derrick. A grappling-hook 
having four prongs, and in some cases only 
three, grabs hold of almost a cartload at 
once. The attendant who drives the horse 
starts him forward, and immediately the 
rope traveling over the tackling lifts the 
load, elevates it to the proper height, and 
then by means of another small rope the 
spar or side arm is drawn around until the 
load stands exactly over the spot where it is 
to be dropped on the stack. A man on top 
scatters it evenly, and then is ready to take 
care of the next bunch of hay. It takes 
three people to operate it, but these three, 
with the horse, can do the work of a dozen 
or so of hand-pitchers, and so much more 
easily. 

The climate in Arizona is so dry and 
warm, and there is so little rainfall, barns 
are not needed.* It is, therefore, not neces- 
sary, or not so much so, to make the stack 
shed water as with us in fhe East. The 
alfalfa is piled up until it reaches the height 
of 15 or 20 feet, and then is left to stand till 
used. The hay, when stacked, is of a 
beautiful light-green color, and remains so 
for a year or more, or until it is used, except 
the portion that is exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun, which bleaches it somewhat. 

The stacker shown in the illustration 
seems to be a simple home-made machine; 
but whether shop or home-made, no one in 
the West would think of trying to stack hay 
in the old-fashioned way—in fact, it would 
be simply impossible. Stacks such as we 
have in the East would be altogether too 
small; and, besides, the hay would bleach 
too much. These large mounds economize 
room, and at the same time keep the hay in 
much better condition for stock when it is 
needed. 

I also took some views of the Bromell 
Brothers’ apiary; but as they were so much 
like all the rest of the Arizona yards I do 
not reproduce them here. 





* his is true of all the alfalfa-growing regions in the 
West that I visited. 
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J. S. W., Miss.—As to how to get the hon- 
ey out of the supers into the brood-nests, I 
would state that the task is not an easy one 
—that is, if you expect the bees to carry it 
below. If you rake over the surfaces of 
the sealed combs with a wire brush, caus- 
ing the combs to ‘‘bleed,’’ the bees may do 
something in the way of carrying the hon- 
ey down. But a far better way is to take 
those same combs, extract them, and sell 
the honey; then feed sugar syrup in the 
regular way to give the bees the requisite 
amount of stores. As tothe combs, it would 
be advisable to set them on top of some 
strong colonies, where they may be cleaned 
up by the bees, and at the same time be 
protected from the ravages of the moth. 
But I would advise letting the bees clean 
them and then put them in hives or supers 
that are both bee and moth proof; or you 
can store them in a room, fumigating them 
with bisulphide of carbon, or with sulphur, 
then shutting the room tight. We use eight- 
frame hives at the Home of the Honey-bees; 
but in the South, where extracted honey is 
produced, the ten-frame size is generally 
preferred. 





DEAD BROOD NOT CAUSED BY SULPHURIC 
ACID. : 


J. B. G., La.—With reference to the mat- 
ter of sulphuric acid and our instructions 
regarding its use, I have to say that you 
are laboring under a misapprehension when 
you suppose that the acid used in refining 
wax for foundation kills brood. Sulphuric 
acid is very much heavier than water— 
so heavy, indeed, that the water will set- 
tle down to the bottom of the tank that is in- 
tended to be used for the refining of wax. 
If you are familiar with chemistry you will 
know that the specific gravity of the acid is 
considerably greater than that of water. 
If we put 10 per cent acid in water, then 
throw in cakes of wax, turning on the 
steam or heating the wax, acid and water 
will all mingle together. Our instructions 
are, after the wax is thoroughly melted, to 
cover up the barrel or tank and allow the 
whole mass to cool slowly. All the free 
wax, of course, rises to the top; the water 
settles to the bottom, and in turn the acid 
settles to the very bottom of the tank or un- 
der the water. The water and the acid do 
not make a chemical mixture, but what is 
termed a mechanical mixture, and will, 
therefore, separate when at rest by their 
difference in specific gravity; therefore the 
acid does not remain in the water, as you 
supposed, in a way to affect the foundation 
or the wax. Thousands of pounds of our 
foundation are used all over the United 
States, in hundreds of localities where 
there is no foul brood at all. 
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Go ye into all the world and preach the guspel to 
e ery creature. M RK i6: 15. 

A great many people seem to think this 
means that we are to go to some of the dis- 
tant islands of the sea, to Africa, possibly 
China, or to hunt up some place where 
there are savages who know nothing what- 
ever of the Bible. But a few, thank God, 
recognize that there is need of preaching 
the gospel, or, perhaps, feaching it, right 
here in America. Sometimes right in our 
own town—yes, may be just across the 
street, or almost next door ; and, come to 
think of it, I shouldn’t wonder if there were 
professing Christians who are neglecting or 
forgetting to preach and teach the gospel of 
Christ Jesus among the inmates of their 
own home — among the hired help, for in- 
stance. Why, I almost got into a jangle 
with quite a lot of my good friends because 
I ventured to suggest that, if the hired man 
or hired girl sat down to the table with the 
rest of the family, it would give a better 
opportunity, by precept and example, to 
speak of ‘‘ free salvation ’’ fo al. 

For some years I have known more or 
less of a work started by a single person in 
Buffalo. This person is a woman, and not 
a very big.one at that—a girlish-looking 
woman who started cut alone, almost sin- 
gle-handed; yes, and she chose for her lo- 
cation one of the worst spots in that great 
city. ‘When my companion and I got off 
the cars rather late one December after- 
noon I inquired for a street-car that would 
tuke me either to or near 150 Erie St. My 
informant said there was no street-car line 
that way, but that it was only a little way 
from the Lakeshore station, and that we 
could easily walk it. He indicated with 
his hand the direction we were to take. 
Now, I had made up my mind I would 
make quite a lot of inquiries—more than I 
really needed to, for that matter, in order 
to find out what I could about Miss Mary 
E. Remington, and of the work she is do- 
ing. I first asked two boys how far we 
were from 150 Erie St. As the direction 
was a little complicated one of them asked 
me whom I wished to see there. I said I 
wished to see Miss Remington. 

**Oh! that is all right if you want to see 
her; but you had better go this way.’’ 

Then he told me where to turn, etc. Then 
I asked a man with a big rubber coat on, 
well bundled up. When I gave the street 
and number he said: 

‘*- Are you going to Miss Remington’s? ’’ 

I assented. 

Then he added, as he looked myself and 
companion over: 

‘* Why, your shortest cut would be down 
Canal St.; but you stand a big chance of 
being robbed there. Look here. I will go 
with you and show you the way.’’ 
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I told him he need not take all that trou- 
ble, but he said it was all right. Other in- 
quiries of a like nature were made. When 
I asked some of the boys if they knew Miss 
Remington their faces brightened up as one 
of them said, ‘‘ You bet.’’ The other re- 
plied to the effect that she was one of the 
best women in Buffalo. 

Pretty soon we came in sight of a large 
five-story building besides the basement. 
In large letters on the bricks across the 
side facing the canal were the words, 
‘* Remington Gospel Settlement.’’ This was 
somewhat of a surprise to me — yes, it was 
one of my ‘‘kappy’’ surprises. I knew 
something about how Miss Remington had 
been struggling against great odds, and 
battling with sin and Satan almost empty- 
handed. I knew how she had, with her 
frail strength, engaged in what you might 
almost call hand-to-hand conflicts with the 
powers of darkness. But I did zot quite 
understand how every boy on the street 
knew her, and seemed to feel a manly pride 
in speaking her praise; but I understood it 
afterward. This big building she occu- 
pies, besides furnishing her various school- 
rooms that I will tell you about later, fur- 
nishes homes to something like fifty fami- 
lies of Italian people. Of course, each fam- 
ily has only a small apartment. Miss 
Remington is not only a friend and bene- 
factress to all these families, but she is 
likewise on friendly terms with the men, 
women, and children of the whole of Canal 
St. in that part of the city. As the man 
said to us, it is not always safe to go 
through that part of Canal St., even in 
broad daylight; but again and again I was 
assured I could go anywhere, day or night, 
in company with Miss Remington, and 
would meet with civil and respectful treat- 
ment everywhere. Our visit was made 
Saturday evening. During that evening 
there was only one exercise—a class in 
shorthand. Sunday morning, as I looked 
out of the window I saw across the street 
an old railroad building that had an in- 
scription something like this: ‘‘ Free Kin- 
dergarten School.’’ I asked Miss Reming- 
ton if she had opposition in her work. 

‘*Oh, dear! no—not right over there. 
Those are the quarters I occupied before we 
came over here, and the sign has not been 
removed.’’ 

During the forenoon we attended church 
services in company with Miss Remington. 
I was rather glad to see her drop her mul- 
tifarious duties and go to church, even if 
she does have a church of her own on every 
day of the week. After dinner I expressed 
a desire to see the empty schoolrooms before 
the children came in. Supt. Wadge went 
around with me. When we got to the door 
of the Sunday-school room a great crowd of 
children were flattening their noses against 
the window-panes, and rattling on the door 
to get in. Mr. Wadge kindly explained 
that it was fully an hour and a half before 
the Sunday-school would open. But it was 
raining, and they begged him to let them 
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come in and sit down.. He told me he was 
sorry, but it would not do. The room 
would be filled up in no time, and I found 
out afterward that it takes all the ability 
and sometimes pretty much all of the mus- 
cular strength of a dozen or more teachers 
to keep those ‘‘ street Arabs’’ in any kind 
of decorum. 

Almost all of these people are Italians. 
Now, there has been some prejudice against 
Italian emigrants. I found it especially so 
in New Orleans; but my mind has changed 
a good deal since the experience of that 
Sabbath, regarding the inhabitants of sun- 
ny Italy.* 

There were different rooms for children 
of different ages. But the room where I 
was asked to take a class I should think 
contained between two and three hundred, 
and the uproar was like ‘‘the sound of 
many waters.’’ The class assigned me 
was near the door. I made up my mind 
almost at once that it was not much use to 
talk about the international lesson. They 
had not studied any lesson, and did not 
propose to. I told them I was a stranger 
from Ohio, and asked questions about Miss 
Remington and the school, and finally 
asked the boys what they worked at week 
days. The largest boy in the class said 
they were mostly newsboys. I asked some 
questions about Buffalo, then told them of 
the *‘carnival of crime’’ we are fighting to 
keep down in Cleveland, near my home. I 
asked them if Buffalo was having the same 
siege. Now, I hardly need tell you there 
has been for years past a sort of rivalry 
between Cleveland and Buffalo. These 
boys pretty soon began to mention the ad- 
vantages of their own city; and as they as- 
sured me that Buffalo was a better place, 
from a moral point of view,each newspaper 


boy straightened himself up and put on a. 


more gentlemanly demeanor. He was go- 
ing to demonstrate to an Ohio man that 
Buffalo was at least a respectable city, and 
that that school was a respectable and well- 
behaved one. In fact, they discussed with 
animation this problem of crimes as if they 
might be one of the ‘‘city fathers.’’ Only 
God knows whether or not they may zot 
some time help hold up righteousness and 
put down: iniquity in the city of Buffalo. 
After the school was out, Mr. Wadge 





* By the way, shall we not all remember that Mar- 
coni is an Italian? I know America has been in the 
habit of claiming that we are head and shoulders in 
advance, especially in science and great mechanical 
developments, of the rest of the world but just now 
that young athlete in electrical science (and I rather 
suspect in almost all other sciences as well) is talking 
across the ocean, and that without a wive; and just as 
the news came flashing through our daily pre<s, a 
most disgraceful and humiliating report followed it, 
to the effect tha! the proprietors of the Atlantic cable 
(I hope they are not Americans) were trying to serve 
an injunction on him because they claim they hada 
‘patent right ’’ on using electricity across the ocean. 
Thank God there is no patent on the water we drink 
nor on the air we breathe; and the idea that any per- 
son or corporation has a monopoly of the space above, 
in the waters or under the waters, or /hrough the solid 
ea th, to prevent this young scientist from sending his 
vibrations unhindered, seems to me the biggest piece 
of ab urdity the world ever saw. 
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congratulated me on having held the at- 
tention of the worst class in school better 
than their teachers usually succeeded in 
doing; and Miss Remington informed me 
later that the large boy (the worst one in 
the lot) wanted to know if the Ohio man 
would be there in the evening. Of course, 
I was only too happy to say I would be at 
their service. Somebody wanted to hear 
me talk about bees. I gave the boys some 
of my early history — how I felt that God 
called me, even when I was very small, to 
the study of insects. Then I spoke of the 
stories in the newspapers about manufac- 
tured comb honey. Said I, ‘*Boys, the 
world is now making great progress in the 
way of invention and discovery; but do any 
of you believe that mankind will ever suc- 
ceed in manufacturing strawberries just as 
good as those that grow on the vines?’’ 

They came out very promptly, declaring 
that strawberries could not be manufac- 
tured. Then I explained, to them that, in 
a like manner, the art of man would never 
succeed in manufacturing comb honey that 
would pass at all for the genuine made by 
the bees. 

‘*By the way, boys, do you know any 
thing about strawberries? Do you ever 
pick them in the fields?’’ 

At this so many hands went up that I 
thought they were telling me fibs; but Miss 
Remington assured me afterward that it 
was all true. She said that, in winter, 
they live in the city, and rent rooms in her 
building and other buildings; but when it 
comes time for working in gardens in the 
suburbs, they move out into the fields, 
whole families coming and camping out, 
while they pick strawberries, weed onions, 
and do any thing else the farmers want 
them to do. Sothey told me the truth when 
they said they knew all about strawberries. 

During my talk there was a constant 
running fire of comments and questions. 
Miss Remington and the teachers tried in 
vain to restrain the boys; but I told the 
teachers to let them talk—in fact, I rather 
enjoyed having an audience that showed by 
its responses that they caught on to not 
only every word and idea but their buoy- 
ant imaginations supplied a good many 
things that / had not thought of, and should 
have never thought of. At the close of my 
talk I assured them that God had a special 
place, or a call for every single boy or girl 
in that crowd, and the great thing in this 
life is to find just what God has fitted us to 
do dest. I pointed to Miss Remington, and 
said, ‘‘This good woman right here has 
had a peculiar call. God called her in a 
different direction from what he has called 
any of the rest of us. Boys, can you sug- 
gest to me what he called ser to do?’’ 

Almost instantly the reply came from 
different parts of the room, *‘He called her 
to look after us boys;’’ and I honestly be- 
lieve that all try to show by their lives that 
they believe what they said. 

Just as I was leaving the speaker’s 
stand, some boy wanted to ask another 
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question. His teacher was inclined to hush 
him up; but I begged her to let him tell 
what he had to say. He said, ‘‘Mr. Root, 
can you tell us all about how to make mac- 
aroni and cheese?’ At this there wasa 
shout all over the room. When the uproar 
had subsided a little I said, ‘‘I am sorry 
to say, my young friend, I can not tell 
about these things. I know something 
about strawberries—in fact, I have written 
a book about how to grow them, and I know 
quite a little about bees; but I do not know 
about these other things you mention.’’ 

_Now, if you wish to know more about the 
Remington Gospel Settlement, write to 150 
Erie St., Buffalo, and Miss Remington will 
send you a report of their work. In con- 
clusion I wish to make some extracts from 
that report. I have selected the branches 
that appeal most to my sympathies. 

Keeping the girls from the street, or worse places, 
and teaching them things which will be of use all 
through life, we consider a very important part of the 
work. They thoroughly enjoy sewing, and most of 
them would like to begin on dresses. We do not won- 
der at this desire, after seeing some of the dresses they 
have towear They are expected to work on aprons 
or under-clothes until they can do fairly good work. 
Among the teachers are three dres-makers, and they 
have had their hands full teaching the girls to cut and 
fit their own dresses. Oftena girl supplies her own 
material, which she brings to the class, and cuts it out, 
takes it home to sew, and brings it again the next 
week for a little more help The girls try to learn all 
they can, for they are anxious to be able to make their 
own clothes at home, and some of them have done ex- 
ceedingly well at it this winter. , 

When we supply the material. the girls pay four- 
fifths of the cost. and are required to’ finish the gar- 
ments in the club. We have 72 nimes onthe roll- 
book, and the girls have all been very faithful in at- 
tendauice. , 

There has also been a class in knitting, in which 
several of the girls have learned to knit the mittens 
that will keep their hands warm next winter 

At o e time, Mrs. H. H. Boyce very kindly gave the 
older gi1ls a course of lessons in cooking, which proved 
very delightful and beneficial ‘hey practiced at 
home what they w re taught in the class, as the recipes 
selected were for articles not expensive, yet very pal- 
atable and wholesome. f p 

this year the work closed with a sewing-contest, 
which lasted two nights, and caused great interest 
among the girls. Each member of the class made a 
model apron, showing the best she could do in button- 
holes, gathering, hemming, etc. Prizes were awarded 
for the best work, and those who were not so fortunate 
as to receive one made themselves happy bv represent- 
ing books at the ** Library Party,” which followed 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The usual work, dish-washing, bed-making, etc., is 
carried on ; but the little ones love best to set the table 
and play ‘** The Smith Family.” 

‘Teacher, what a lot of things you put on your ta- 
ble,” remarked one little maid, who enjoyed the ap- 
pearance of the clean clothand dishes. Another child 
marvels at what she calls * the little towels,’’ and _nev- 
er fails to report any unfortunate member of the 
Smith family who fails to use her napkin in the right 
way. A great delight for the children has been the 
stories told by the teachers. One little girl gives her 
own version of what was told at the previous meeting, 
and then the class is rewarded by a new tale Besides 
the pleasure which they give, the stories have helped 
in another way, for they are sometimes used, as the 
teachers have learned to keep the baby quiet and 
amused for a while at home, and so relieve some tired 
mother. ee : 

Baby, who has not yet joined the class, sometimes 
has a stoic sister of six or seven, who saves. for the lit- 
tle one at home, her bit of candy or c oky, or perhaps 
shares it with a teacher unlucky enough to have been 
skipped when the evening’s treat was passed around. 

The children manage to spend a happy evening in 
work and play, and are as easily governed as seventy- 
five or one hundred small, live creatures put into one 
room could be expected to be. 
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BEE CULTURE. 


MANUAL TRAINING, 


April 1, 1901, closed our third year of work in the 
manual-training department. During the three years 
we have endeavored to makea careful study of the 
conditions and problems confronting us, and by judi- 
cious experiments to discover the method best suited 
to our needs 

Our lesson-periods have been ninety minutes, one 
evening each week, from October to April ; our equip- 
ment provides for twelve boys, ising the Rochester 
desk top. designed by Prof Murray. Our classes have 
been made up of boys from about nine to fourteen 
yeais of age, including American, English, Irish, He- 
brew, Italian, French. German, and Polish nationali- 
ties ; and the subject-matter has consisted of exercises 
in wood-working, ranging from knife-whittling in 
thin wood to the construction of objects involving the 
simpler joint+, elementary geometrical drawing, and 
some Venetian bent iron work. 

We have endeavored, as far as possible, to introduce 
no abstract exercises, but to make the work interesting 
3 the boys by selecting for each model a finished arti- 
cle. 

Our work, under the conditions that obtain here in 
the -ettlement, differs in almost every way from the 
work carried on in public schools. Many of these 
boys, living as they do in tow-path shanties, house- 
boats, or ill-kept tenements. exhibit evidences of ar- 
rested development. Many things intelligible and in- 
teresting to the average schoolboy do not seem to ap- 
peal in the same way to these children ; consequently 
our public-school courses and methods could not be 
used except by extensive modification, and in some 
cases not at all. 

Working under the conviction that the first thing 
nec ssary is tosecure and retain the interest of the 
boy, we have from time to time been led to discard an 
idea or model or method that did not seem to work to- 
ward thatend The chief aim at all times has been to 
produce results in character-building, while the specif- 
ic results in models and in hand skill have been of 
distinctly secondary importance. 


SHOE-REPAIRING, 


— Knowing that many of the men in our neighborhood 
repair their own shoes in a rude way, we asked the 
boys if any of them would like to learn to do it proper 
ly. So many applied for admission to the class that 
we had to select those who behaved the best, as only 
twelve could be taught at one time. Asall the bo.sin 
this class were Italian, and many could not speak 
much English, we engaged a first-class Italian shoe- 
maker, Mr Louis Barone, and the class has done re- 
markably good work. They have not only mended 
their own shoes but have brought shoes from home to 
repair, and have mended for some of the other children 
who attend the different classes. Shoes that are sent 
in, very often need mending, so they are put in the re- 
pair shop, mended, and then sold in the sales which 
we usually have each month. The boys have done 
very nice work. 
THE MOTHERS’ MEETING. 


The meeting is scheduled to open at two o’clock, but 
nearly every week many of the women are at the door 
at half-past twelve or one o’clock, and hardly ever a 
woman is later than half-past one. They all seem to 
think this is the pleasantast time in the whole week 
tothem. A gr at many of them work out by the day, 
but they wi 1 not work on Wednesday if they can pos- 
sibly avoid it. 

During the first three months of the present year 
Mrs. Boyce gave cooking-lessons, and they all enjoyed 
them very much’ The lessons were all such that the 
women could go home and make practical use of what 
they had been taught, and the next week they would 
tell of their difficulties, if they had any, and get point- 
ers as to what was the trouble. 

If Mrs. Boyce could see the improvement in some of 
the meals that are served in the fifty homes that she 
came in con act with in giving the lessons, she would 
feel fully paid for her labors. 

All the material used in connection with these les- 
sons was donated, which was a great help. 

After the cooking-lessons were discontinued the wo- 
men returned to their usual occ pation of sewing. 
They make up garments for themselves and their chil- 
dren, and pay for them, when finished, four-fifths of 
the original price. The little sales, as referred to in 
another place, supply the other fifth, so that this 
branch of the work is practically self-supporting. 

Each gathering is closed with a short devotional ser- 
vice, prayer, short Bible-reading and singing, and all 
the women stay to this service. These meetings are 
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continued throughout the year, excepting for about a 
month in the summer. 

As often as possible we give them light refresh- 
ments, consisting usually of coffee and graham bread, 
of which they are very fond. They say they would 
rather have it than cake, and it is much easier and 
cheaper to make. 


WOOD-CARVING AND MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS, 


Two years ago we tried the experiment of having a 
manual-training class for the girls. As we had tools 
for only eighteen, the others who wanted ‘‘to be’’ in 
it were obliged to wait until some one dropped out, 
but no one seemed to want to dropout. They were 
given the same course of instruction as the boys had 
the year before, geometrical drawing, knife-work, and 
the use of tools in making small articles. The girls 
took great interest in this class, and some of them 
liked it even better than sewing, which is saying a 
good deal. 

During the past winter the class was given instruc- 
tion in wood-carving, which has been very fascinating 
to some of them, and they have made some very pretty 
articles. 

SEWING-SCHOOL. 

The sewing-school is divided into two departments, 
one for the older children and the other for the chil- 
dren too young tosew, from seven years old down to six 
months or younger, for, of course, every little girl 
must bring the baby. 

These little children, of whom there are about 125 
p:esen: each week, are in charge of some young ladies 
from the Central High School, who have been very 
faithful in their work of love, and the children are all 
very fond of their teachers. They have divided their 
department into two classes, one for the very little 
ones who are entertained and taught little songs and 
games, while the others are taken into another room 
and taught kindergarten sewing. 

In the main room the children are first taught the 
stitches, and, after they can do them nicely, are given 
a skirt and then an apron to make. They have done 
very good work. Many of the children have not been 
absent during the whole year. It is very amusing to 
go to the homes and see some of the little girls making 
aprons for their mothers or showing them how to do 
it At one place a little girl brought forward a gar- 
ment and asked how to gather it and put on a band; 
and when she was told she turned to her mother with, 
‘There, I told you that was the way teacher said put 
it on.’’ The mother said she had to do so much other 
work she did not know much about sewing 

The women on the street have said to us many times, 
that, if there had been any such place as this for them 
to have gone when they were little, and they could 
have been taught as these children are, they would 
never have gotten where they are now. 

PENNY SAVINGS BANK. 

When the bank was first established, the people 
were careful not to put in very much money till they 
had tried drawing some of it out, in order to be sure 
they could get it. This feeling soon wore off, and 
they began to increase their deposits. We have now 
248 depositors. 

Some of the boys, who black shoes and sell papers, 
have saved as much as twenty dollars each. Often 
when they get ten or twelve dollars in the bank they 
have to draw it out to help at home — pay rent, buy 
coal, etc. Several of the girls who are working have 
also saved quite a good deal. . 

The very little girls and boys have saved quite large 
sums by depositing just the pennies that they would 
otherwise have spent for candy and cigarettes. Some 
of the youngest of these have bought shoes with what 
they saved. 

The rule is that they must give at least one day’s no- 
tice if they wish to withdraw any money. A child 
sometimes thinks he would like to have a little extra 
candy, or go to a five-cent show, and starts for the 
bank ; but when he can not get his pennies till the 
next day the desire is gone by that time and the money 
is still in the bank 

The women of the Mother’s Meeting are saving for 
coal, flour, etc., and during the past year have bought 
186 barrels of flour and 290 tons of coal with money 
they have saved in the Penny Savings Bank, 


A FEW INCIDENTS IN THE WORK, 


When we took the house every room in it needed pa- 
pering and painting, as they were in dreadful co: di- 
tion, but we did not have the money to do it. A little 
over a year ago a gentleman gave fifty dollars to help 
along the work in any way needed, so we thought it 
could not be used to better advantage than to clean up 
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the house a little. I told the tenants if they would 
tear off all the old paper, clean the windows and 
paint, and kill all the bugs. I would have the rooms 
papered and painted forthem. It was fun to see them 
work. When they were through they came to me, 
each woman anxious to have me take hers first, and 
each had some good reason why hers should be the 
first to be done. One had a daughter who was to be 
married, another was to christen the baby, ete I told 
them I would give them a few days more and then I 
would take the cleanest place first. Well, the way 
they cleaned first was no comparison to the way they 
cleaned after that. 

After waiting about a week I went around to see the 
rooms, and as soon as I started I had a crowd after me 
to hear what I would say. Every room was cleaned 
up in good shape, and I praised them all about alike, 
and when | got through I turned to one woman and 
said, ‘‘ Which place do you think is the cleanest?” 
She shrugged her shoulders and said she did not 
know. I tried several, but none could tell. Probably 
each one wanted to say her own, but could not do that 
very well. 

* Well, you can not tell and I can not tell,” said I, 
‘so we will begin at the top and come right down 
through and take you allin turn, and will have it all 
done quickly.’’ This was satisfactory, so we went to 
work ‘The fifty dollars cleaned the two top floors, on 
which there are twenty two families. he rest of the 
money came from other sources. 1 he house has never 
been so dirty since, and one more cleaning will put it 
in very good shape. 

One small kerosene-lamp in each large hall did not 
furnish a very brilliant light. In fact, a stranger 
would not have cared to try to find any one in the eve- 
ning. We thought that, if the halls were lighter, they 
could be kept cleaner. On making inquiry we found 
that electric lights would be cheaper than gas, 
although the cost of either would be about forty dol- 
lars, and the question was, how could that much be 
spared from the work? 

A lady in Medina, Ohio, knowing that we wished to 
do this, said that she would give five dollars, and that 
her father said that, when it was all provided except 
the last five dollars, he would give that. A gentleman 
here in the city said he would give the next to the last 
five dollars. One and another gave a dollar till we 
finally had the money in hand, and the whole place 
was soon brightly lighted with electricity. When the 
men were putting in the lights several of the women 
were frightened, and wanted us to take them right 
out; but in a day or two after the lights were turned 
on, they came again and wanted us to put them in 
their rooms. It has had the desired effect, to make 
them keep the places clean. A light in a dark place 
has a wonderful effect. 

A great many people say that one thing that keeps 
people poor is that they do not know how to manage. 

While we will admit that this is the case a great 
many times, still there are exceptions, and here is one 
of them. One of the women at one of the sales bought 
an old, ragged, rusty coat and a toboggan cap. A few 
days after she came in to see about getting work, and 
brought her little boy and girl with her. The little 
boy had on a coat made from the old coat, which had 
been washed and pressed and turned, and a little 
sweater, which she had made from the toboggan by 
cutting off the top and binding it, and cutting out some 
arm-holes and binding them. To be sure, it had no 
sleeves, but with his little coat on it looked very well. 
The little girl had on the top of the old toboggan for a 
cap 

This shows only one of the many ways that the wo- 
men use the things which they get in the sales Noth- 
ing ever goes to waste. ‘They are very proud to come 
and show us what they have made out of some old 
thi ig that it did not seem possible couid be of any use. 
We have been able to have these sales, during the last 
year, about once a month. 

In the spring and fall we havea hat sale, and our 
friends send us their old hats and trimmings, and then 
all who can come and help trim do so, and we sell the 
hats at from one cent to twenty five cents each. Sev- 
eral of the milliners have sent trimmings and hats, 
and some of them have also given their services to 
help trim for the sales 

As the receipts from the Mothers’ Meeting are only 
four-fifths the actual cost of the material, these sales 
make up the deficit. 


In closing, permit me to state that Miss 
Remington has undertaken to purchase out- 
right the great building she occupies. It 
was fitted originally for a hotel. Before 
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she got hold of it, it was used for saloons. 
They have the low price on it of $10,000. 
She has already paid $3000; and, God help- 
ing her through the hearts of the people, 
she expects to pay it all in a short time. 
The property would bring many times the 
price mentioned were it not for the reputa- 
tion the locality has held for so many years; 
and Miss Remington is fast bettering the 
name that has so persistently clung so long 
to the junction of Canal and Erie Sts. 














THE JESSIE STRAWBERRY ; ITS ABILITY TO 
STAND DROUTH, ETC. 

Along the latter part of July I was try- 
ing to ride up a pretty steep hill right op- 
posite the home of William Hineforth, near 
our Michigan home. When I just began 
thinking I was too tired to propel the wheel 
any further up so steep a grade my eye 
caught sight of some beautiful strawberries 
sparkling among the green leaves. In fact, 
thestrawberry-rowsranclear up tothe road. 
When my wheel tipped over, somehow or 
other it tipped toward the strawberries, 
and I was just about refreshing myself 
with the tempting beauties when it occur- 
red to me I should be setting a bad exam- 
ple; therefore I left my wheel ‘and the ber- 
ries too), and went over and asked permis- 
sion of Mr. H. to sample his beautiful ber- 
ries so late in the season. I noticed on the 
way that every fourth row in his berry- 
patch was bright and green, while the three 
rows between were almost dried up and 
worthless. Said I: ‘*What berry is this, 
friend H., that stands the drouth and gives 
you berries worth picking so late in the sea- 
son?’’ 

** Why, don’t you know, Mr. Root? That 
is the Jessie. You see I planted three rows 
of Warfield. and one of Jessies for fertiliz- 
er. The Warfields could not stand the 
drouth, and are dried up, as you see; but 
the Jessies keep right on growing, and 
bearing fruit. It certainly is a wonderful 
object-lesson in regard to the ability of the 
Jessie to stand drouth.’’ 

Now, some of you may remember that I 
assisted considerably in introducing the 
Jessie. Well, I have never noticed on our 
grounds that it stood the drouth better than 
other varieties. Perhaps this is only anoth- 
er peculiarity of location. Yes, I sampled 
the berries. Now, if you never rode a 
wheel up a long hill in the month of July, 
and got tired and thirsty, and then sort 0’ 
accidentally tumbled over into a strawber- 
ry-patch — why, unless you have been 


through such an experience, you have never 
yet realized what a wonderful gift God 
made when he gave strawberries to his 
children. 


After I came back I discovered 
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Mrs. H. and two girls picking berries. I 
had not noticed them before; but suppose I 
had just jumped off my wheel and helped 
myself to those berries, as I was tempted 
to do, without saying a word to anybody. 
I know it is a small matter; but how much 
better I felt, and how much better the ber- 
ries tasted, after I had permission’! I do 
not remember now just how much the ber- 
ries brought a quart; but those Jessies 
brought a pretty big price after everybody 
else had quit bringing strawberries to mar- 
ket. 





PLANTING POTATOES TOO CLOSE TOGETHER 
AND PLANTING THEM TOO FAR APART. 
Last fall at potato-digging. time, Mrs. 

Root and I were taking a ride across. the 
country in the Traverse region. At one 
point our road took us right through a po- 
tato-patch, and men and boys were digging 
potatoes close up tothe wagon-tracks. Just 
as soon as I got into that potato-field my 
eye quickly caught on to the fact that the 
potatoes were larger, tiner-shaped, and 
more of them, close up to the wagon-tracks. 
on both sides. Where they had not yet been 
dug the vines were larger, stronger, and 
thriftier. I stopped the horses and said 
something like this: 

‘* Look here, friends, do you pick out 
your nicest potatoes and put them close to 
the road on each side, just to make people 
stare, or do they grow that way?”’ 

‘*They grew just as you see them, stran- 
ger. Potatoes always grow bigger next to 
the road, because they have more room, I 
suppose. You see there are no potatoes on. 
the other side to rob them of fertility and 
water when there is a scarcity of rain. We 
were talking about it before you came along; 
and I believe it is generally the case in this 
region if not in other places.’’ 

I suggested that perhaps the road was 
traveled enough so the manure the horses 
had dropped in years past might have made 
the difference, but they thought not. I have 
wondered many times why the people in 
that region planted their potatoes so much 
further apart than we do in Ohio. You 
know the men who sell the hand potato- 
planter figure only five or six bushels to 
the acre, while we use eight or ten, and 
sometimes twelve. Now, their potatoes are 
three feet apart, and sometimes more, and 
planted so they can be cultivated both ways. 
But I am sure ear/y potatoes could be plant- 
ed much closer. We had some beautiful Ear- 
ly Michigans last year, and they make only 
asmali top, and are quiteearly. I was not 
present when they were planted; but after 
they came up I said there might have been 
a hill of potatoes half way between, one 
way at least, and the whole patch would 
have yielded almost as many to the hill. 
But this object-lesson of the potatoes along 
by the road would rather indicate that there 
zs danger of getting them too close in that 
region. I asked if potatoes always yielded 
better clear around at the outside of the 
field, and I was told this was not always 
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the case. The outside row of potatoes is 
apt to be ground that is not plowed and 
harrowed so thoroughly, and oftentimes 
does not get as good cultivation; and there 
is more or less tramping on them in turning 
around. Where the road ran through that 
potato-patch I am inclined to think they 
plowed up and fitted the voad, field. and 
all. I judged from the looks of things. I 
suppose they left a vacant strip just wide 
enough for a wagon to get through. There 
was certainly no place for one wagon to 
pass another in that whole potato-field. I 
am inclined to think that, on very rich 
ground, well manured and thoroughly fit- 
ted, we may profitably put potatoes only 
three feet apart, and frcem a foot to fourteen 
inches apart in the row—that is, we can do 
that in Ohio, say after we have turned un- 
der a heavy clover sod. In the Michigan 
sandy soil, especially where there has been 
no clover turned under, and no stable ma- 
nure was ever used, possibly it may be 
profitable to put the potatoes three feet 
apart each way. You see this would make 
only half as many hills in the field; but 
putting them so far apart would certainly 
get larger potatoes, and probably more in 
a hill. If one single stalk is going to give 
15 good-sized potatoes, however, as I secur- 
ed near friend Hilbert’s, we can well af- 
ford to give such a hill plenty of room, say 
as we have it in putting the hills three feet 
apart each way. Now, friends, it is quite 
likely we sometimes lose half acrop or less 
by putting our potatoes foo far apart. At 
other seasons and in other localities, per- 
haps we lose almost as much by going to 
the opposite extreme. Where we get them 
too far apart we usually have the largest 
and the most potatoes to the hill. Let us 
each and all test the matter for our own 
fields. 


GINSENG AND GINSENG-GARDENS. 


Since what I have said in regard to grow- 
ing ginseng, I have been assured several 
times that it is not so difficult to grow — in 
fact, I find it has been growing in consider- 
able quantities on my place in Michigan. 
One day when I was at work at that spring 
I have told you about, a big Indian came 
and sat down and very quietly began 
watching me. He did not seem to want to 
talk; but an ‘‘Injun’’ was something of a 
curiosity to me, and I made him talk. He 
had a sort of sack hung around his neck. 
I asked him what he had in it. He then 
pulled out a big handful of fresh ginseng 
roots just dug. To get acquainted I gave 
him 25 cts. for the biggest root in the lot. 
Then I asked him if he found them growing 
in my woods. He nodded his head in the 
affirmative. I then asked him if he could 
show me the growing plants. He:did not 
want to answer, but finally admitted he 
could. I offered him 25 cents more to show 
me the growing plants, so I could see what 
they look like. He said he would bring me 
one, top and all; but when I wanted to go 
with him and see him dig them he shook 
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his head. Finally I agreed to give him 25 
cents to bring me a whole plant, top and 
all. He disappeared in the bushes, and 
came back in a very few minutes with a 
root in one hand and a top in the other. 
Some of my friends told me afterward that 
the Indians remember the particular spots 
where the ginseng grows, and they get 
roots there more or less every year, leaving 
the small ones to grow until they are large 
enough to dig. Hedid not want me to know 
where the ginseng-patch was on my own 
land. 

A few months later I heard boys’ voices 
off in the woods one Sunday afternoon. I 
hunted them up and inquired what they 
were doing. I found they had collected 
quite a lot of little ginseng roots. The In- 
dians save the small ones to grow larger; 
but those boys dug every thing, little and 
big. This was in October; but the little 
roots had a good strong sprout on each one, 
ready for next year’s growth. Now, my 
ranch would be a splendid place for a gin- 
seng-garden; but unless I could be right 
there every day in the year I do not sup- 
pose any kind of fence would keep ginseng- 
hunters out. The plant the Indian brought 
me stood up fully two feet high. The leaves 
had a beautiful glossy surface on the under 
side, as if they had just been varnished. 
The plant very much resembles sarsaparil- 
la and some other plants having five leaves 
radiating from the cénter; but the ginseng 
has a very much finer and more delicate 
appearance than any of these other plants. 
In answer to my request for a report from 
some one who did not advertise seeds and 
plants, I received the following: 


GINSENG-GROWING, BY ONE WHO DOES NOT 
SELL SEEDS OR PLANTS. 


You say you would like to hear from some one who 
is in the ginseng business, who has not plants or seeds 
to sell. Mr. Benjamin Palmer, of Boydon, Crawford 
Co., Wis., has been in the business about six years, and 
he does not sell plants or seeds. I was on his patch 
last spring, about two-thirds of an acre. You could 
not tell it from the rest of the hillside, except from the 
fence. The plants had n t got up through the leaves 
yet, but they were there all right, about ten inches 
apart inthe row. I don’t know how wide the rows 
are; but where he raked the leaves off the young 
plants, I believe you could count a hundred ina foot 
square, no bigger than a darning-needle. The first 
ones he planted he says will grow 2 feet high. I sup- 
pose they have seeds on them. He says he lost time 
in not knowing how to manage them at first, or other- 
wise he would have had more plants. I don't think 
he cultivated around the plants except tospade around 
when he planted them. May be they do better that 
way. They have to be more or less in the shade of 
the trees. He thinks there is lots of money in the bus- 
iness if a man can hang on for twelve or fifteen years. 

Woodman, Wis., Oct. 16. JOHN MURRAY. 


I believe the big prices for books on the 
subject have pretty well gone by. The best 
thing I have found for a small sum of money 
is one I have mentioned before, by J. W. 
Sears, of Somerset, Ky. The price is only 
10 cents (we can mail them from this office). 
The high prices for plants and seeds have 
also come down quite a good deal.. In fact, 
on page 836 you will find seedling plants 
advertised as low as 3 cents each, and seed- 
bearing plants for only 12 cents each. 
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WE SELL YOU DRUGS BY MAIL 


and can save you 15 to 75 per cent on every article you select from our Illus= 
trated Drug Book, It contains a list of 15,000 drugs, medicines, family reme- 
dies, surgical instruments, sick room appliances, trusses veterinary prepar- 
ations, flavoring extracts, paints. oils, ete. Over 1500 illustrations. Quality and purity 
of every article guaranteed by us. Drug Book costs us @2each. We send it for 10 cents— 
just enough to pay mailingcharges. We refund that amount on the first order you 
send us. Geta copy at once and keep it for reference. You can never tell when you will 
need help. We are: **The Only Mail Order Drug House in the World.” 


HELLER CHEMICAL COMPANY, DEPT.40 CHICAGO, ILLS. 
: te 


BURPEE’S SFEDS are tHE BEST 
THAT CAN BE GROWN 
If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 






















you should rad BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,-— 0 well known as the 
“Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. Better send your address 


TO-DAY. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


1 











Nursery and Florist’s line. Direct deal with us will insure you the best and 
ave you money. Mail size postpaid, larger by freight or express, safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Try us. A valuable 168 page Catalog for the asking. 48 years, 

1000 acres. 44 greenhouses. * 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 166 , Painesville, Ghio. 


FEDS VEGETABLE and FLOWER. Everything in the 


















berry d cott 
Best in the World. pa alae 
None so low in price. Largest illustrated sery stock, 
seed catalogue ever printed, FREE. En- 24 etc. The pu- 


graving of every variety. Price only 1 

cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 
kages, rare sorts, presented FREE 

with every order, Send name and address above differs from the usual spraying outfiti 

by card or letter. that it is inexpensive. The outht 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 





THE DEMING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO, 





‘*tato spray- 
ing appliance 
shown in the cut 


t may be placed 

n the end of any wagon or truck, and a sec- 
tion of hose connected with spray pump. One man 
eandoallthe work without waste of material. Our 
free catalog explains our full line of pumps, spray- 
ers, and treatment for diseases of trees, plants, etc. 


Western Agents, Henion & Hubbell, Chicago, Lil. 


The DEMING 


Field Sprayer 
for spraying po- 
¥ tato plants, straw- 





n 





25 u 50% more net power fromany 

ind of wind than any other mili ms te, = 

Wheel being only 1 in, thick,cuts the wind 

like a knife and is 400% morestorm 

proof than any other. Exceedingly | 

ight,but ~—ade strong. Very 
sensitive—runs in lightest winds, 
Numerous szes—6 ft up, both 
“pumping and power, back reared or 

direct stroke. Send for circularsand 

prices before you buy. Medina M{g.Co., Box 11 Medina, 0. 





JUST ASHATURAL 2: 


~ fj and a good deal more reliable. 
Doesn’tstay off the nestand allow the 





hatched. THE 
PETALUMA | 


is absolutely perfect as to i 








on and ventilation. For 54to324 eggs. WE 











the 
hen 
sat 


break its eggs or make its chicks lousy. 
tochill but hatches every egg that can 


NCUBATOR 


to t proper applica- 
tion and distribution of heat and moisture, regu- 


AY 





For 
The Farmer 


The Gardener 
and 





for $12-80 








GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 


OULTRY PAPER FRE 





The Housewife 


They cost a little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the ordinary kind. Sold 
everywhere. 1902 annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 















air of standard fowls 

Boe os L. Sewell. Worla’s greatest poultry ar 

ty-eight to 160 pages monthly, 50 cents a y 
SEND TO-DAY FOK FREE SAMPLE. 








\ati 
FREIGHT ANYWHERE intheU.S. Handsome catalog free. 
Petaluma Incubator Co,, Bos 425 Petaluma, Cal, 


4 200-Egg Incubator 


f Perfect in construction and 
yaction. Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 







Your same anu aduress Ou postai caru maileu to 

hkelianble bouur, Journa , Quincy, islinots, 

will bring you tree sample with ele-aut tull-page. « 
color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors & 
reproduced from oil painting 


tist, 
ear. 
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Seq,THE CYPHERS INGUBATOR 


iS THE STANDARD HATCHER OF THE WORLD. 


"-—}1=3 Used with unitorm success on twenty-six Government Experiment Stationsin the U. 8., Canada, 

Australia and New Zealand; also by America’s leading poultrymen and many thousands of 
persons in every walk of life. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or price refunded. The original 
and only genuine non-moixture incubator, fully covered by patent. Winner of 


GOLD MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, 


Oct., 1901. Mlustrated, descriptive. 32 page circular FREE. Complete new catal for 1902 ining 196 pages, 8x11 inches in size, for 10¢ in stamps 
to pay postage. Illustrates over 100 of America’s largest and most successful poultry plants. Ask for Book No. 74 and address nearest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, I1l., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y. 



















Don’t Keep Them 


if they are not in every way sstisfac- 1235 4 5 6 
tory. We send back your money. 


P=—0P) Count the Chicks 
I M A R , LLA ' Pt! _ as scary ag out. Fm 

i — 2 o gs, 
F We ntnd posal beat Every- |S ol will, see why oe many 


one is, with the perfect working system people are using 
of regulating heat, moisture and veu.ti- 


qd 64 largest hatches, Fully expla:nea in 
Het Air, Siatlon. Tialeme Sent fortwo sempe., u Cc Cc e S Ss u 
MARILLA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX g2, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
Incubators and Brooders, 
NO COLLEGE EDUCATION The pone egg Recouses ~ vigorous, nope Aa 
Tr. s moneymaking hen. ou will want our beauti- 
ee ae is needed to run the Sure Hatch fully illustrated catalogue. Five different edi- 


Incubator. They are sosimple 2 
° lves. M tions in five languages. English edition 4 cents; 
Set nee, tenet others free. It isa poultry Bible. : 


of California redwood, beautiful- : 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 
Box 503, Des Moines, Ia., or Box 503, Buffalo, N.Y. 


_ Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. Be B ANT LING SPECIAL 


CONT sth: equal of any in ubator made in hatc’ 
CONVINCE SM, ing quality. It costs less because it is small-r, 
WILL 


The methods of heating, regulating, vent 
> lating, etc. are thoroughly reliable and ree 
f Our 50 egg compartment hatchers sults are guaranteed, if ) ou follow instructions, 
m= have advantages over all other incu- {’sthe biggest bargain in the 
@ bators. Bantams at 8, 89.50and $15 for batch at tne price. Fullv de- 
50, 100 and 200 egg sizes. Hatch every good 
Regulating : Fie Send 2 cents for No.64 catalogue. 


scribed in Our 20th Cen- 
% ook, Sent for 10c, wort. $1. 
BUCKEYE INC ATOR CU., Springfield, Ohio, 


‘““CET A DANDY’’ 


the fastest cutting bone cutter made, Fo 
and double youregg yield. Sold direct 
on 30daystrial. @h5up. Catalogue free. 


Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 54, Erie, Pa. 










































RE 


tury Pou lury B 
We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 
Reilable Inch. & Brdr. Oo., Box B49 Quincy, Ii 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in col 
illustrates and describes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
7 zives reasonable prices ofeggsand stock Many hints to 
wi, 7 poultry raisers, Send 10¢e in silver or stamps for this 
<de-* noted book, B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 













ALWAYS READY. 
Ghe AD AM Green Bone | 
CUTTER 

is always clean ard ready 

for work. Impossible to 

choke it up. Cleans itself. 

The Only Bone Cutter 

with ail ball bearings, 

Works quickiy and easily. 

No choking or injuring of 

fowls by slivers or sharp 

pieces, Cuts a clean light 

shave that is easily di- 

gested by smallest chicks. 

Send for Cataiog No. 43, 

Contains mucn valuable 

Bz information on the cut 

buue yucouon, You will be pleased with 
it. Sent free upon request. 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, iLLs. | 


because they 

need animal foud. Feed 
cut bone and get e; when 

HUMPHREY 
Green Bone and Vegetable Cutter 
is guaranteed to cut more bone in less 
time and with less labor than any other 
cutter made, Get your money if not 

rfectly satisfied. Catalogue free. 

HUMPHREY & SONS, Box 51, Joliet, 





Ht. 
Sales Acents—Joseph Breck & Sons, 
Boston, Mass. ; Johnson & Stokes, Phil- 
adelphia; Griffith & Turner Co., Balti- 
more; Sure Hatch Incu ator Co., 
Clay Center, Neb.; E. J. Bowen, 
Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Wash., and San 











Ever iF YOU FEED RAW CUT BONE. Nothing produces eggs or promotes 
row eit. No machine 0 

Y *isesasgeodvok as” Mann’s Bone Cutter 31°32 

en a New design, open hopper, enlarged table, new device to control feed. You can 

set it to suitany strength. Never ciogs. Senton TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL, 

s No money asked for until 5ou prove: ur guarantee on your own premises, that out new model will 

Paying cut any kind of bone with adhering meat and gristle. faster and eas‘er and in better shape than any 


oth+r ‘ef bone cutter. If you don’t like it, send it back at our expense, Free Cat’lg explains all. 
FE. - WE 37, Milford, Mass. 


Hen ANN & CoO., 30x : 
Manufacturers of Clover Cutters, Granite Crystal Grit, Corn Shellers, etc. 
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Send 10 Cts. 


will enal le one to fe rm a truer estim te of 

With these copies of the 
secured enlitely free; 
1901 comp! ele, 


Pierre erreeeereerrerrey 


JAN. 1 


for three late, but different, issues of the BEE KEEP- 
ERS’ REVIEW, and the ten cents may apply upon any 
subscription sent in during the year. A coupon will be 
sent entitling the holder to the REVIEW one year for 
only 90 cts. 

The examination of afew issues of a magazine 
its character*than will pages f description; hence the above offer. 
REVIEW will be sent an offer whereby 12 back numbers of the REVIEW may be 
and the first “(0 who accept the offer will get, as those 12 back numbers, the volume for 
Ww. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


nk coco bufec econ HOO 
188i——1902. 


Page & ies Mnfg: ‘Co. 


WE MANUFACTURE A FULL LINE OF THE LATEST 


CBEE-SUVUPPLIES. 
Our motto is, “Perfect Goods and Prompt Shipment.” 


SEND FOR OUR NEW FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New en Wisconsin. 


MAAAAAAAAAARAAARAAAAAAAR AAA AAA 


BERMUDA | 


With cable communication and équable win- 
ter temperature of 70 degrees, is reached in 
48 hours from New York by the elegant 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Compa- 
ny, sailing every ten days up to January, 
and then every five days. The situation of 
these islands—south of the Gulf Stream— 
renders 


FROST UNKNOWN, 


and the porous coral formation prevents ma- 
laria. The Quebec Steamship Company 
also despatches highest class passenger 
steamers every ten days for ST. THOMAS, 
SANTA CRUZ, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, 
GUADALOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTIN- 
IQUE, ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS, DEM- 
ERARA, and the principal WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS, affording a charming tropical for mailing soon. If interested, write 
trip at a cost of about $4 a day. For de- for a free copy. It is supplied by 
scriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing and THE A. I. ROOT CO.. Medina, Ohio. or any 
papas, ayers of their agencies, or by 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway. New York. F Danzenbaker, 
L. Box 66. Washington, D. C. 
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The Danzenbaker Hive 
Comb Honey 


is gaining favor wherever used. It is 
kept in stock by all the leading deal- 
ers in bee-keepers’ supplies in The 
United States, Cuba, and Jamaica. 


Facts About Bees 


A new edition of this 80-page book, 
describing this hive and containing 
much valuable information on the pro- 
duction of comb honey, will be ready 


ARTHUR AHERN, Sec., Quebec. Canada. 


Queens by Mail To-Day, Safely ! 


Abbott L. Swinson, queen-specialist, will fill orders 
for Breeders at $5.00; Tested Queens, $1.50; Untested, 
Warranted, $1.00 any dav. Best Albino and Italian 


stock. SWINSON & ‘BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon. Ga. 














Barred Plymouth Rocks Exclusively. Bred: for 


business and }eauty by an expert pouliryman. My 
birds are a combination of the best strains in America. 





Turn over to page 31 and see advertisement Sure- 
Hatch Incubator 


Eggs and stock in anv quantity. 
Chamberlin Hill Poultry Farm, Jordan, N. Y. 
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SIMPLE, DURABLE 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 

















A dollar of service for every 
dollar of cost. 
record. 





That is the 
Illustrated book free. 















Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
158 Prospect St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





The 











The above cut shows one of our small Planere, 
of which we make tweive different styles and sizes 

Also large Planers, Band Saws, Buzz Planers, 
Moulders, Wood Lathes, and all kinds of 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


Send for Catalogue. 


the FRANK MACHINERY CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





est fabrics. The ceieuratcu 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON‘ 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) | 
Combines hizhest.craue m-chanical « ffi- [oy 
ciency with beautiful arpearance 

and most complete attachments. i 
BEARING, hence easy runninc. noiseless J 


Shipped on 8 
Months’ Trial 


Write for Free 'atalog showing all styles and samples of work. 
Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 
Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder, * 


CASH BUYERS’ TNION, Dent. A-°45, CH'CACO, ILL, 
REFERLNC. FIRST NATIONAL PANK, CoICAGY 














~ Schley Didn’t Need 


any vindication; nor does Page Fence. The whole 
truth may be told of either without injuring them. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


be Nj C J STRONGEST 


MADE. Bull- 

g. Chicken- 

tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COLLED SPRING FENCE €0., 

Box101 = Winchester, Indiana, U. Se de 


WANTED TO SELL! 


40 acres of best fruit and vegetable hammock land 
on Manatee River, Fla. This land is same class and 
near the Ellenton hammock spoken of in GLEANINGS, 
page 855, Nov’ 1, 190, ‘‘ Profitable Yield of Grape 
Fruit.’’ This section is noted for extra surcess with 
citrons, fruits, and vegetables. Manatee River is the 
most attractive body of tide water in Florida. I have 
held this land at $100 per acre, but owing to old age 
and broken health, will take $1400 for the entire tract; 
10 acres under fence (wire). 


J. E DART, Connesauga, Ca. 
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White Wyandottes iB 


> 
> 
> 4 
> Bred from Dustin’s best. Some fine q 
‘ cockerels on hand already to ship. ; 
>» J. F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. « 
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BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 
Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 


Untested, $1.00; tested, $1.25 and up- 
ward See former ads. and circular. 
J. B. Case, Port Orange, Florida. 
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Queens 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY 


We represent 12 poultry-breeders, and can furnish 
choice stock and eggs at cut prices. S C., Buff.and White 
Leghorns; R.C. White and Brown Leghorns; Ameri- 
ican Dominiques; Barred, White, and Buff Rocks; 
White, Buff, and Silver - laced Wyandottes; White- 
chested B_ Polish, Black Minorcas; I, ght and Buff 
Brahmas; Pekin Ducks and Toulouse Geese. 


E. R. Philo Poultry Association, Salem, N. Y. 





Foor SALE.—Will sell cheap, one 10h. p. engin 
with upright boiler all complete. 


J. W. BITTENBENDER, Knoxville, Iowa. 





FANCY EXTRACTED HONEY.—An extra-fine lot 
of clover honey that I had reserved for bottling, but 
owing to change of plans will sellin bulk From 
combs entirely capped and fully ripened. thick and 
rich. Now candied perfectly hard and dry. Cans 
hold 74 lbs. net. Per can, $5.50. Fancy comb honey, 
22 lbs. in case, per case, $3.30 

J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, II. 
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CALIFORNIA SACE HONEY. 








The world again sweetened with our famous 
sweet. Bees increasing fast. Bee-men very 
active. Tons of nectar lost for want of bees to 
gather. The Paciric BEE JOURNAL controls 
thousands of acres of fine field. Many fields 
to let. A few bees for sale—and climate too. 
Four hundred pounds to the colony, twenty 
tons to the 100 colonies in some instances. 


Pacific Bee Journal, Los Angeles, Cal, 


$1 per year; 25c for 3 months’ trial; 50c this 
year and six months of 1902; $1 for this year 
and all of 1902; with Gleanings, $1.25 a year. 





























Listen, Bee-keepers! ; Bees Pay in 


The Lone Star Apiarist Colorado. 


If you want to learn about the mar- 





A new bee-journal in the great South- velous Honey Resources of the Alfalfa 
west, the Texas bee-keepers’ paradise. Regions you should subscribe for the 
It will tell a of more glorious fields in the aves 
south of Uvalde, superior to and more abundant in rl i] 
honey-yielding flora, promising to be one of the great- 4 ocky oO u nta a n 
est honey-producing sections in the world, even supe- 
riorjto the great alfalfa regions, as already. with the R ee J ou rn a i . 


many flowing wells, comes the planting of fields of 
alfalfa in addition to the fine natural resources there 
already. Its editor will tell about his extended trip Monthly; 50 cents per year. Sample 


zh this wonderful land. . 
re lapse ae a copy free; 3 months ontrial, 10 cents. 
Subscribe now. The Apiarist is not only 
Address The 


for the South, but for all of America, and 
foreign countries too. Address 


THE LONE STAR APIARIST. 
Floresville. Wilson Co., Texas. 


Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Boulder, Colorado. 








Louis Scholl, Editor. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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4 DOES THE WORK OF & 


The Ohio Farmer 2 Years $1, ori Year 60 Cts 





























P =a) ss/ 0 
Any farmer, no matter where located, will CLU 4 LIST Pe ae si 
find THE OHIO FARMER the largest, most be | 3e\75 
reliable, instructive and valuable agricultural DAILY. (6a week.) 5 5| 32 
eo 
journal of America. It has 20 pages, every | Plain Dealer, Cleveland, O.... ........ $1 75 |1 75 |1 15 
: : : oe s Sentinel, indianapolis.................... 6 00 [3 60 |3 10 
week, filled with the practical experience of TRI-WEEKLY, (3a week.) 
the largest staff of editors and correspondents World. New York, N. Yy ; $1 00]1 25 | 75 
of any farm paper inthe world. It is pub- SEMI-WEEKLY. (2a week.) 
lished solely for business farmers, who de-| Ohio State Journal, Columbus, O...$1 00 |120| 70 
pend upon the farm for their living. It helps EY SEER Louisville, Ky.. 100/110} 60 
make the farm pay! We can give the best _WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
: e 2 Enquirer, Cincinnati, O $1 00]1 10] 60 
farm paper at the lowest price, because we | Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati,O 100/100] 40 
have the largest actual circulation of any | Blade, Toledo,O ..........ss0 © --- 100] 85] 35 
ali eat a ld BGC, TOGO, Ov ocss: ccs assess 100] 95) 45 
weekly Iarm paper in the world. Dispatch, venenures, Pa . ..... 100.1110] 60 
Ohio Farmer Always Stops at Expiration of Subscription. tad aes tek _ be ‘ = = 
We willsend youany paper or magazine, at Cut | Register, Wheeling, W. Va............. 100/110] 60 
Rates, in connection with THE OHIO FARMER. | Inter Ocean, Chicago, II1., 000... 0.0... 100/100} 45 
By special contracts we obtain low rates and give | Journal, PECARVING, PGi... ccccscceccescss 150/135] 85 
our readers the beuefits. Herald, Erie, Pa... eee... cesses 100 |135| 85 
FFE i CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, BEES 
Ohio ome mtioeg — 60c | Hoard’s Dairyman, Atkinson, Wis$1 00 |110| 60 
Wael Markets & Shess........ 0°”. 504 | Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago, Ill... 130 |130| 30 
Dairy and TUOMGNIIEE cencsccacccuescecscses 50c | Am. Swineherd,Chicago, Ill...... wi. 50} 80) 30 
Commercial Poultry...... ....:.0.:. -..- _ 50c + bg snc ournal, _—— 50 = = 
OUR PRICE Only 95e Regular Price $2.10 lemulean Gx tee Cate, Medina, 100|110| 60 
: American Poultry Advocate ......... 25] 65] 15 
OFFER NO.2 Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago .... ...... 2 00 |1 60 |1 10 
Ohio Farmer. weekly.. ..... * 60 MAGAZINES, 
p srmrenote nee Bo (lis. Journal... $1.00 | Modern Culture .....+- to $1 00/110) 60 
re ae se wd Review of Reviews —_ ......-sccceceeeee 2 50 |2 60 |2 10 
Poultry Keeper...................- ” “50 | Frank Leslie’s Monthly........ a6 esas 100 |1 30} 80 
OUR PRICE Only $1.85 Regular Price $4.10 | He Delineator | i seo Bol se 30 
These are only samples of Bargains we can Household, New York Eire 1 00 100} 50 
give you. See part of our club list {nu next column | Everybody's Magazine...........00«... 100/140] 90 
fur other publications, and write us for cut | Ledger Monthly ee Te: 
prices on any others not in this list. The First | Woman’s Home Companion........ 100 |110} 60 
———— — a price. or PU Se te 100 120; 70 
column gives cut price for one year’s subscrip- sey’ i es eae . 100 ]1 45 
tion to both THE ONIO FARMER and the paper p conver + din  gparorng only . 100] & Fe 
mentioned. Third column gives cut prices at | Gonkey’s Home Journal 50] 75) 25 
which you can add other papers. _ For example: Cosmopolitan Coe ape 100 11251 75 
J price of OHI‘) FARMER and Ohio Poultry Journal C wa ills J 1. Chieago.. 100! 75} 25 
is 70 cents. Add 75 cents for New York tri-weekly | Vampbelis ills Journal, Unicago.. 
Worldand 60 cents for Hoards Dairyman. making Don’t renew your subscription to any publication 
$2.05 for all four papersone year. Arrange any | without first getting our prices. Send for free 
other combination desired in the same way, sample copy giving entire club and Premium list 


Address THE OHIO FARMER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AMERIGAN 7 texseesccrs Clubbing Offers. 


separate issues, 10 











cts. Published at World’s Work, $3.00 magazine for 6 months ) Regular 
P Country Life, $3.00 magazine for 6 months } price 
126 Liberty St., N. Y. | testie’s Poputar Monthly, $100 magazine > | $1.50. 
for 14 months \ My price 
Art Calendar, 50 cents at any art store $1.60. 
Gleanings and the above offfer..............cccesecceeceeeee e 





VMN | Leslie's Pop. Monthly, Cosmopolitan, Wom) ¢> so 
\ $2. 


an’s Home Companion, and Gleanings... 


Han 

























‘Sf Ee E S U ee 4 L j E S | =< Pen-and-ink price on any list you want by return mail. 
<= 
= | C. M. Goodspeed, Box 791, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
@ Complete Line. .... 2 BY MAIL 
e@ °@ Nanufacturers’ Prices. = UY MEDICINE 
< - —_—_—_——— 
Send for Our Catalog. . = Weare “The Only Mail Order Drug House in 
5 the World.” Our large and handsome Allus- 
= poten Sone. paen gentaane a _— of — 
ie ve " 4 rugs, medicines, fami y remedies, sick 
= room necessities, trusses, flavoring extract», 
FRED W, MUTH & CO,, Cincinnati, 0, 4 oils, paints, ete, 1500 illustrations. We send it for 
4 10¢c to pay cost of mailing, and refund the amount 
South-west Corner Front & Walnut. out of the first order you send us. Send for a copy 





You cannot tell how soon you may need or 
HELLER CHEMICAL CO.,, Dept. 40 Chieago. UL. 
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BUSINESS, MANAGER [7 
POPU IT eS Ti 


WANTED 
No more A BC of Bee Culture and 1888 and 1895 edi- 
tions. Over one hundred responses have been receiv- 
ed in answer to an advertisement in last issue. 


BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 

We never in all our experience had so many carload 
orders booked ahead as at the present time They 
have been coming in so much faster than we have been 
shipping that we were twenty cars behind a few days 
ago. We have shipped five or six the past week, and 
should get 12 to 15 more off this month. We did not 
get the catalog completed before we had to go to press 
swith this issue, but it will be completed immediately 
after. 


HONEY FOR SALE. 

We are having a fair trade in h ney, both comb and 
extracted ; but with the stock on hand we coild han- 
dle more orders to advantage. Weshall be pleased to 
hear from those in need of honey, either comb or ex- 
tracted. In spite of what some of the papers are say- 
ing about us, and atout adulterated comb honey. we 
guarantee the honey we turnish to be pure bees’ hon- 
ey, and we stand ready to make good our guarantee, 
issued more thai ten years ago, to pay one thousand 
dollars for a pound of manufactured comb honey (made 
ata “factory where such stuff is made), filled and 
capped without the aid of the bees. 








“Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





Our abbreviated price list of garden seeds, etc., was 

crowded out of this issue, but it will be in the next. 
THE TRAP NEST—A NEW USE FOR IT. 

The venders of the various trap nests claim a great 
deal for them ; but there is one thing I think they have 
overlooked. A few days ago Mrs. Root found the trap 
nest shut ; but instead of a hen inside «f it there was 
a big tat opossum. He was foraging for eggs and I 
suppose he thought that, if he squeezed into the nest, 
he could in l‘ke manner sgueeze out But he discover- 
ed too late that the thing did not work ‘‘ both ways.” 
He had been for some time getting my eggs. 








ONIONS — STARTING THEM IN HOT-BEDS AND COLD- 
FRAMES FOR TRANSPLANTING IN THE OPEN 
FIELD. 

There is one advantage in this method of working 
that | think has never been mentioned. It is this: 
If you sow seed that is a year old or more you do not 
know whether it will come up or not. nor how perfect 
a stand it will make, even if some of it does come up. 
But if you plant this old seed under glass,and grow 
plants, you can take the plants, few or many, and get 
a perfect stand by transplanting. We have a few 
pounds of almost all the kinds of seed we advertise, 
which we will sell at half price, to be used for plant- 
ing under glass. It may grow just as well as any seed 
- in fact, it usually does when it is not more thana 
year old; but, of course, we would not want to sell it 
without saying that it is Jast year's seed left over. New 
seed of Yellow Globe Danvers and Red Wethersfield 
is 74¢c per pound, so this o'd seed will be only 37% cts. 
If you wish to sow it under glass it will be time pretty 
soon to get it started, especially if you want to catch 
the early market and get a big price for your new 
onions. Onions, like potatoes, are now ‘‘ way up,” as 
you may have noticed. 


THE GIANT GIBRALTAR ONION ONCE MORE. 


The big onion I mentioned on page 961. Dec. 1, is 
still on my table, perfectly sound and firm, not even a 
sign «f a sprout. This has been all this time in a 
w armed- -up office 70 degrees. and semetimes more. 
Now, if these onions will keep like this until the Ist of 
January, even in a hot room, there is a small gold- 
mine in starting these onions under glass, and plant- 
ing them out in the open ground. Hereis what Tuskio 
Greiner says ahout them in a recent number of the 
farm and Fireside: 





JAN. 1 


H. L., of Millersburg, Ohio, says: ‘“‘I must thank you for 
your articles on Gibraltar and Prizetaker onions. I hought 
this year a package of the Gibraltar onion, sowed in a hot- 
bed, and transplanted, and gathered three bushels of the 
finest onions I ever saw. The Prizetaker did not do so well. 
I shall try onions on a Jarger scale in 1902.” Ican only urge 
my friends once more, and as emphatically as ever, to make 
a trial with these fine sweet Spanish onions, and of the new 
(transplanting) method of growing them. If done with 
reasonable care, such trial will prove highly satisfactory. I 
grow the Gibraltar for early sales and for table pleasures 
during the earlier part of the falland winter. The Prize- 
taker onions, large, but not reaching the extraordinary size 
of the Gibraltars, are far better keepers, and I must have 
them to be on hand during the latter part of the winter and 
up to spring. So I want_both kinds, and I believe you will 
too when you have learned all their nr points. 

THE NEW HAND POTATO-PLANTER. 

Last year we sold several -hundred of these new 
planters ; and although I have asked for reports as to 
how they auswered the purpose in different localities, 
very few have come to hand. In,the Traverse region 
they are almost if not quite .the only tool used for 
planting potatoes, and everybody succeeds with them. 
Almost every man or boy you come across handles 
these potato-planters as handily as. he would an ax. 
But here on our own premises there was a prejudice 
against them, and only one or two of our boys perse- 
vered with them long enough to get the hang of the 
tool One great trouble is, our clay soil is seldom soft 
and fine enough to get the planter down a sufficient 
depth ; but even if you have to make a furrow, an ex- 
pert with the machine will put the pieces in the fur- 
row much fasterand more accurately than he could 
by any other method. Now, I wish you who have 
these tools would tell me briefly how you like them. 
I do not wish to sell any thing, much less 7ecommend 
any thing that is not a real benefit to the purchaser. 
Just put it on a postal when you are writing us, or add 
a postscript to your letter. 








One Dollar Does the Work of $2. 00. 


We callattention to prominent advertisement of The 
Ohio Farmer in this issue under this heading. It in- 
terests every farmer. 


A New Game. 

A new guessing game is to show some illustration, 
or give a name, either of them made familiar through 
advertising, and guess who uses the illustration, or 
what line of goods is handled by the advertisers 
named If one were to mention the name Shumway, 
almost every one would say at once, * Seeds,’ so thor- 
oughly have the two been advertised for more than 
thirty vears. Mr. Shumway’s announcement appears 
elsewhere in this issue, ard is headed ‘ Good Seeds 
Cheap" It contains a special offer, and mentions his 
new catalog. Write for it today. Address R. H. 
SuumMway, Rockford, Ill., and mention this paper. 


Seed Time and Harvest. 

A good time to think most seriously of the harvest is 
seed time. The decision you make then will determine 
the value of your crops later. The growimg competi- 
tion in seed-selling is an increasing temptation to un- 
scrupulous dealers to make extravagant claims for 
their seeds, both in price and producing qualities. The 
wisest farmers are those who are influenced most by 
what experience has proven to be good and true. 
Thousands of seed-sowers in all sections of the coun- 
try sow Ferry’s famous seeds year after year, and have 
the satisfaction of good harvests to justify their con- 
tinued faith in the Ferry firm. They pay a few cents 
more at seed time, but realize many dollars in better 
crops at the harvest. The natural consequence of this 
confidence is an ever increasing business. D M. Fer- 
ry & Co. sent out last year more seeds than any other 
seed- house in the w orld ‘The 1902 catal>g of this 
house is now ready and will be found a useful guide in 
s-lecting the choicest seeds for the farmer, the truck- 
gardener, and the flower-gardener. It is sent free, on 
request. Address D. M Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
and mention Gleanings in Bee Culture when you 
write them. 








Kind Words from our Customers. 








Don’t stop GLEANINGS until I so order. The old 


gentleman’s Home Talks are worth the price of the 
paper many times over. 
Leesville, La., Dec. 23 


S. AVARD. 
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I noticed in GLEANINGS a few weeks back where 
some of the friends were inclined to roast A. I. R. for 
his Home lalks. Keep them coming, Mr. R. Your 
Home Papers are fit e, and I enjoy them the very best 
all through. I am no Christian, and seldom go to 
church ; but they are better than as -rmon from a col- 
lege graduate, as they come from a true Christian 
heart, in my estimation. When I stop GLEANINGS., it 
will be when I have not the $1 00, not for its sermons 
on righteousness, even though a aay oe 
Centralia, Wash , Nov. 27 A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE GERMAN WAX-PRESS 

For over twenty years past I have had to render up 
old combs or cappings in larger or smaller quantities, 
and my experience has been extensive, for I have tried 
faithfully almost every known method to get all the 
wax out, but have never succeeded to my satisfaction 
until recently.. I'got of you a German wax-press, that 
comes nearer accomplishing that object than any thing 
I have evertried | Iam more than satisfied with it, for, 
if used according to directions, there is little if any wax 
left in the refuse. Any one used to the old methods 
will be astonished ‘at:the results obtained. In this 
press you have given those in need of it the best thing. 
to my mind, you have ever brought out, and I really 
believe all who try it will pronounce it a real treasure. 
There are other points of advantage that I could men- 
tion, one of which is its perfect safety— no boiling 
over and se’ ting fire to every thing, and it can be left 
alone without care for quite a time, and every thing 
can be kept neat and clean, and it occupies very little 
E. TI. FLANAGAN. 


room. 
Belleville, Ill , Dec. 12. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Wisconsin State Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention in the state Capitol at 
Madison, Feb 5 and 6, 1902. The convention promises 
to be largely attended. Excursion rates of 1% fare, 
good for all of the first week in February. All are in- 
vited to attend. ApDA_I,. PICKARD, Secretary. 

N. E. FRANCE, President. 


The California State Bee inane Association will 
hold its annual convention at the Chamber of Com 
merce, Los Angeles, on Jan. li and 1, 1902. We will 
try to have a good program. Come, and exchange 
your bright ideas with your neighbors, and get some 
of the moss rubbed off your back. 

J. F. MCINTYRE, Sec. 


G. S. STUBBLEFIELD, Pres. 








To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators 
Book ‘‘ Business Dairying’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester Pa 





Wants and Exchange. = 








” Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv't inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these ‘‘ swaps.” 








\NTED.—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other supplies, for 
honey or wax O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





ANTED—To exchange a Columbia talking-ma- 
chine with 15 records. and gen’l mdse., for bee- 
supplies or empty worker-combs in Hoffman frames: 
also want to buy some bees, but must be cheap and 
near here. PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE Co., 
Dority, W. Va. 
ANTED.—A ber f >r my 80-acre tract of land in 
Crawford Co., Mo., at $10.00 per acre, one-half 
cash; balance on time payment. Address 
Louis WERNER, Edwardsville, Ills. 








/ANTED —To-exchange a National cash register, 
check printer, in first-class condition, for bees. 
GEO. SHIBER, Franklinv lle, N. Y. 


WANTED—To buy a second-hand saw-mill, heavy 
(top and bottom saw). 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 
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ANTED —To exchange 50 T supers, mostly unused; 
25 section-holder supers, unused; 25 second- hand 
supers, 25 eight-frame hive-bodies, many new: 100-egg 
incubator and brooder, 10-in. fdn. mill, Novice ext: acl- 
or, Porter bee-escapes, all-zinc honey -boards, queen and 
drone t:aps, zinc-perforator for making queen-exclud- 
ing zinc, greenhouse or hotbed sash, made up or in flat; 
a large quantity of 8x10 glass, also odd sizes. Send for 
prices. Wanted - queens, honey, wax, St. Bernard dog, 
or offers. J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Ill. 





ANT to sell or exchange a cranberry meadow es- 
pecially located for cultivation. combining essen- 
tial facil:'ties necessary for control, and 25 years prac- 
tical testing with excellent success, yielding constant- 
ly 5to 100 per cent on $100,000, computed on genuine ex- 
perience. H. A. sntansinl Day, Minn. 
WANTED “To exchange 160 acres Seley tuaiewed 
hardwood land in N. E. Ark. First-class corn. 
cotton, clover, and fruit land; foothills of the Ozarks; 
6 miles from railroad; for suburban home with small 
orchard, in middle Eastern State Tell what you have. 
J. E. DART, Connesauga, Ga. 





ANTED —Good extracted 
cans, so price is right. 
. S. RITCHIE, Corona, Calif. 


honey. Any kind of 





ANTED.—To sell 14134-acre farm, 40 acres in culti- 
vation, two good springs, #7"); 15 head cattle. 
$150 : 17 sheep, $25: 5 English Berkshire hogs, #15; 24 
colonies bees in 8-frame hives, #60. Willtake $950 for 
the lot, all cash, or will sell farm alone. Good bee: 
range, mild climate, 7 miles from town of Fordyce. 
Reason for selling and further particulars given on 
application. D. R. FEASTER, Fordyce, Ark. 





ANTED—To sell one-half interest ina paying bee- 
business, 1000 colonies. 
R. T. STINNETT, Mesilla Park, N. M. 





ANTED.—To sell a two-basket Ferris wax-extract- 

or, one extra basket, nearly new, for 38.00; regu- 

lar price, $12.00. We can guarantee this machine to be 

in good order, and at the price we offer it, it is a bar- 
gain THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED.—Fifty to 100 colonies bees, March or 
April; South preferred, near Brunswick or New 
Orleans. I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Pl., New York. 








ANTED.—To sell three apiaries, permanently lo- 
cated, with good honey-house ; 3-extractors and 
super-combs complete; 285 colonies in chaff hives and 
packing-boxes, located west of Ithaca, N Y. 
Ww. L. Coggshall,.West Groton, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts per 
pound. Choice selected stock 
H F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 











ANTED. —A good reliable man to take half interest 

with me in second apiary; must have the neces- 

sary ‘cash, say $300, and be well acquainted with the 
bee-business. Address W. S. COOPER, 


202 Navarro St , San Antonio, Texas. 


ANTED.—Position as bee-keeper, South or West; 
long experience and good reference. Address 
Gro. N. MoBLey, Walker, Mo. 








WANTED—To sell or exchange 2 00 Hoffman frames 
filled with combs; also Dovetailed hive-bodies, 
bees, and fixtures, and two dozen Persian pea-fowls— 
a bargain. 3. J. Cross, Cherokee, Alabama. 





WANTE {D —To sell or exchange gasoline-engines for 
all purposes—stationary, marine, bicycle, etc ; 
want machinery of all kinds. 
Robert B. Gedye, LaSalle, 111. 








/ANTED.—A dovetailing machine for making hive- 
bodies; also a two-frame Cowan honey-extractor. 
W.N CANNON, Greenville, Ala 





WANTED. ~To sell or exchange three saw benches 
with saws ($15 each). one ditto ($20), machines 
for boring, matching, sanding, covetailing, and press- 
cutting ($5 to $15 each), leather belting, shafting, pul- 
leys, etc at half price: all in good running order; 
will take honey or offers; will take 10 per cent less for 
cash. Write. C. W. COsTELLow, Sanford, Maine. 
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Get the Best Queens. 


Evansville, Ind., Sept. 27th, 1900. 
The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Texas: 
Dear Friends :—It gives me great pleasure to forward 
you this unsolicited testimonial regarding the merits 
of Atchley queens. The three (3) dozen queens pur- 
chased of you have made an excellent record for them- 
selves. Not an Atchley queen among the twenty colo- 
nies lost during the severe drouth in July. I’ve bought 
queens from many breeders; and although the present 
crop is exceedingly short, the tiers of supers show 
where the Atchley queens are, and speak volumes for 
ages method of queen-rearing. I find the progeny to 
»e very gentle, strong-winged, uniformly marked, 
long-lived, of large size, ond last, but not least, the 
best honey-gatherers I ever had. I shall want 100 
more next season. Yours fraternally, 
J. C. WALLENMEYER. 


AAA AAA AAA AAD A AAAAAAAAAAAAAADAALAAAAAALS 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 
Prices for Queens. 


Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for 6, or $15.00 per doz. Un- 
tested, February, March, April, and May, $1.00 each; 

5.00 per 6, or $0.00 per doz. Fine breeders, $5.00 each. 
We have as good bees and queens as money and labor 
produce. We breed three-band Italians, Goldens, 
Carniolans, Cyprians, and Holy-Lands, in their purity, 
bred in separate yards 5 to 20 miles apart. If you want 
the best, call for Atchley’s improved strains. Safe arriv- 
al guaranteed. Send for a sample copy of 7he South- 
land Queen, the only southern bee-paper. $1.00 per 
year. To new subscribers we offer as a premium a 
nice untested queen in order to get our paper intro- 
duced. Catalog, giving queen-rearing and manage- 
ment of apiaries for profit, FREE. 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


J. M. Jenkins, 


Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
$000000000000000 00000000006 


‘BEE-SUPPLIES. | 


Best-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once fora catalog. 


— AGENCIES: — 
Trester Supply Co., 103 So. llth St., Lin- 


In, Nebraska ; C. C. Richards, 
Red Oak, lowa. ve "i203 I7th St. Denver, Col.. 








MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


9.\ Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out ; should last 

‘a@lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 

‘Same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 

three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 

¢'g0es without puffing, and does not drop inky drops. ‘Ihe perforat- 

ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and upped, the fire. 

sate ¢/ Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch ; 

BINGHAM SMOKER. .. ° §$1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 244-inch 90c ; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 

; ee the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been tke 

Dear Sir:—Inclosed fina $1.16) \Pi standard of excellence for 22 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smokeengipe ave 
one already. It is the smoker I 


Huwny Soumior, Hutto, Tex. °T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 





























The Valley Bee Farm Co., 


— oF — 


644 Washington Avenue, Ogden, Utah, 


REPRESENT 


The A. I. Root Company in Utah. 


A carload of Goods in 
stock, and more com- 
ing soon. Send list of 
goods wanted, and we 
will quote you prices. 
New catalog for 1902 
nowready. ... . 











Texas Bee-keepers 








STOCK.—Our warehouse is now stocked 
with a good assortment of Hives, 
Sections, Extractors, and other sup- 
plies direct from Medina. 

PROMPTNESS.— We can therefore fill your 
orders promptly. Do not suffer long 
delay by ordering from some distant 
point, but send your order here. 

CATALOG.—Our catalog for 1902 is now 
ready. Send for a copy at once. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR BEE - KEEPERS IN 
SAN ANTONIO.—Whenever you visit 
San Antonio you are invited to 
call at our office and make it your 





headquarters. See our display of 
supplies. Leading bee-journals on 


file for your perusal too. 








The A. 1. Root Co., 


438 West Houston Street, 





Minnesota, 





BEE-KEEPERS! 


Our 32d annual catalog for 1902 (91st 
edition) is ready. Send for a copy at 
once. We have a full line of goods in 
stock, and can fill your orders prompt- 
ly. Save freight by ordering from the 
St. Paul branch. 








BEES & QUEENS. 
Orders booked now for spring delivery. 
HONEY & WAX. 


We handle honey and wax. Write for particulars. 








The A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH 


1024 Miss. St., St. Paul, Minn. 








San Antonio, Texas. 








The ABC of Bee Culture 
1901 Edition. 500 Pages. 
The only Encyclopedia on Bees. 






The last edition, 5000 copies, issued in October, 
1899, was exhausted in the short space of one year. 
Even before the edition was out of the press, 1500 
copies had been sold ; and before thirty days had 
passed, 1000 more copies were taken. We immedi- 
ately set to work to priut a new edition. While the 
edition of 1899 was more thoroughly revised than 
any previous one, that for 1901 has received even 
larger additions of new matter, so that the book 
from beginning to end is almost entirely new. It 
now contains 500 double-column pages. It has been 
most carefully gone over by Dr. C. C. Miller, who 
has prepared a new set of comments, and by Prof. 
A. J. Cook, of Pomona College, Cal. As before, old 
subjects have been rewritten. Descriptions of ob- 
solete methods have in all cases been stricken out, 
and the very latest put in their place. 


This (901 Edition Marks 
the 75th Thousand.... 


While the book has been enlarged, and hundreds 
of pages have been rewritten and revised, the price 
will be the same as before : $1.20 postpaid, or $1.00 
by express or freight with other goods, or when 
sent with our journal, GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, which is a constant appendix to the ABC 
book, a journal beautifully printed and illustrated, 
36 pages, for the very_low price of $1.75 for the 
two. For quantity of up-to-date bee-literature 
there is nothing else offered at this low price. 


The A. I. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 
ee 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


was awarded us at the PARIS 
WORLD'S FAIR forthe... 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best ma- 
‘terials and in the best manner possible. 
a You who use them _— this ; those who 
M will try them will find them so. OUR ¥ 
® PRICES are as low as can be charged for “ 
m good goods. We make every thing used y 
M by up- to-date bee-k« epers. Catalog and w 
m copy of the American Bee-keeper iree. 
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ADDRESS 


The W. 1. Falconer Mfg Co, 


Semestown, N, Y, 


&~ W. M. Gerrish, East Nottingham, N. H., 
carries ac om plete line of our goods at catalog 
prices. New Engiaud customers save freight 
by ordering of him, 


Meeceseeeace. 
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Bina Meteo a ae 


Doolittle’s Scientific 
Queen =rearing 
Almost Free! 


aes 


The regular price of this book — 
_ is 31.00, postpaid But we have nt- 
( ill ¢ — n, bo na in | 1 t h 
we al mailing with ie w eekly 
American Be e to urn: “ye one yea ar, both for 
only $1. Don't \ \ t ) ot that 


most excellent beg 


Convention Reports. 


every week. W ] 
lart in Chic 1 Root’s Bee kee p= 
ers’ * Supplies. Catalog 1d sai ‘ { the 
American Bee Journal 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144, 146 Erie Street, = 
aa aS RISE ER 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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Supplies for the West! 


The latest and best in the line of 


BEE-KEEPERO oUPPLIED 


kept constantly on hand. 
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We carry a full line and large 
stock of The 4. I. Root Com- 
pany’s Goods, which we sell 
here at their factory prices. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 
Catalop wre. 2 « « « sis 
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ADDRESS 


Jos. Nysewancer, DesMoines, lowa, 


710,712 W. GRAND AVENUE. 
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25TH YEAR. 


Dadani’s Foundation 


IT SELL SO WELL? 





WHY DOES 


Becau it has al iven better sat- 
isiacti han any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
i usands oO: tompliments. 


Ways g 


plaints, but t’ 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 

BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL, TIMES 

Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 

LWANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 
Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all K nds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton. Hancock Co.. Ill. 











